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work for you 


TIDE GEES 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
ES discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 
“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 


Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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( ' ook what happens 
Ye in your shop... 


when you put International's full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


**B. AKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 











City and State 








WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us S90400050000000000009009602" eenens 
+ . ° ° ‘od: i e ~ 

help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today ° \ ' hii lait ilies ° 

y m4 \ MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA rs 

eS Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can ° 

/ give me uniform, dependable production results. z 
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THOROBREAD 
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NE can be a “little” miller and still be “big” 

when it comes to service and quality of product. 
We feel that a small company like Arnold of Sterling 
has something special and unusual to offer the flour 
buyer. That is a degree of personal attention that just 
cannot be matched elsewhere. Our customers are 
necessarily few and we give each one the kind of gilt- 
edged service that is hard to find these days. So if 
you want flour that always performs as you expect 
it to do—try THORO-BREAD. 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 









































ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Northeast SEUCUUEY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 








H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager | 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 







































CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The select wheats in these 
“Star” flours are so carefully 


chosen and skillfully blend- 
ed that baking results are 





always right. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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QUALITY 


Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 
of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 


production standards assure you of a premium 


package. 
For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 


pany has been making Quality bags for American 


Agriculture and Industry. 
Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 


next order. 
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\ CHASE Bac company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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How to shave bag costs 











...Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 


They are multi-trip bags . . . every reuse cuts the cost still 


more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum reuse. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 





P.S. Supplies are excellent, too. The 
jute situation overseas shows you can 
base your long-term plans on burlap. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Bakers who have used I-H flours for 
years know‘*that there is no match for 
I-H quality when it comes to consist- 
ency. They know they can depend on 
| a high standard of uniformity all the 
BREAD—Y our Best and time. And that means many dollars 
einai saved in shop expense every year. 














; THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
| 1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS Gee v, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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FULPRINT BAGS give your brand added sales appeal. 
FULPRINT’S rainbow-bright fashionable patterns, sell 
customers on sight. These quality Cotton Bags pro- 
vide your customers with colorfast sewing material, 


in patterns they’d buy at the piece goods counter. 





FULPRINT BAGS give YOU a container that’s better 
looking — stronger, and most important —a con- 
tainer that sells your products! Get the complete 


FULPRINT story from your nearest Fulton Branch. 


designed 


neces? 














J SeclZore wre & Corton MILs 


ATLANTA e ST LOUIS e NEW ORLEANS ¢ DALLAS @e LOS ANGELES *« DENVER ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. e NEW YORK CITY e SAN FRANCISCO e PHOENIX e WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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For flour performance that’s 


close to miraculous in 25 N 23 S ¥ 
dependability, uniformity and C aE A M Lo 

baking results, check with FL Ou R AF 

your Commander-Larabee mENCHED UNENRICHED 

representative before aa nuns ornate ‘lin winNesers f 
placing your next SSS oo a. 
flour order. Stes me &- > ro 


\ Comm ander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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eat Pact Reported Certain 





Cold Weather 
Retards Winter 
Wheat Growth 


KANSAS CITY—Cold weather and 
general lack of rainfall retarded win- 
ter wheat crop growth in the South- 
west during the past week, but so far 
as now indicated no damage was done 
by the unseasonal freeze. 

As a whole, there is a tendency 
toward greater optimism concerning 
the new hard winter wheat crop, and 
many observers feel that with normal 
rainfall the outturn could beat the 
government April estimate by a sub- 
stantial margin. Few, however, ex- 
pect a big crop. 

Some rain and snow were received 
in northwestern Kansas last week 
and there were fairly good rains in 
parts of Oklahoma and snow in Ne- 
braska. The panhandle and_ high 
plains area of Texas through the 
Oklahoma panhandle and southwest- 
ern Kansas did not receive any mois- 
ture. In this section the need for 
rainfall is now the most acute. 

Central Kansas, which got a poor 
start last fall, has been coming along 
better in recent weeks. Although pre- 
cipitation last week was light, the 
crop in that area has been getting 
enough surface moisture this spring 
to show improvement. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dobry Flour Mills 
Sold; to Be Made 
Into Feed Plant 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Sale of the 
properties of Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla., to the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers Union Cooperative was announced 
April 18 by Frank Kostka, president 
of the Dobry organization, and Hom- 
er Duffy, Oklahoma City, president 
of the cooperative. 

In announcing the purchase, the 
Oklahoma Farmers Union official in- 
dicated that a considerable sum of 
money will be spent in converting 
the flour mill to a feed mill and make 
it one of the largest feed milling op- 





erations in the state. The sale price 
for the properties was not disclosed. 

The late Mr. Dobry joined in the 
founding of the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co. in 1902. He remained vice presi- 
dent of that company until 1933 when 
he sold his interest in the Yukon or- 
ganization. At that time the Dobry 
Flour Mills was established and a 
flour mill and elevator was built by 
the Dobry family across the road 
from the Yukon property. The plant 
includes a 2,400-sack mill and grain 
elevator storage of 350,000 bu. 

In discussing the sale, the Dobry 
directors said they were highly 
pleased to sell the mill to the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union because of their 
desire to see the property continued 
in operation. 

“For nearly 20 years the mill has 
been engaged in the manufacture 
and sale in the South and for export 
of the finest products of the milling 
industry,” Mr. Kostka said. “We feel 
that the tradition will be continued 
by the Farmers Union.” 

Mr. Duffy said that the Farmers 
Union long had considered expansion 
of its feed program, and purchase of 
the Dobry property will make it pos- 
sible to offer all types of feed to 
Oklahoma Farmers Union members. 
Funds for the purchase were raised 
among members of the cooperative 
and both preferred and common stock 
in the mill are being sold. 





EVEN WITHOUT U.K., IWA SAID 
TO BE ON WAY TO RENEWAL 





Nations Which Have Signed Pact Represent More Than 
50°. of Each Group—Ratification by Member 
Nations’ Legislatures Now Needed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Developments 
here last week indicated that a new 
International Wheat Agreement for 
a period of three years is on its way 
to reality, with or without British 
participation. 

Those developments were (1) the 
signing of the new pact by India, 
and (2) discussions on the part of 
the German representatives to in- 
crease their import quota, which Ger- 
many previously had reduced by 
about 10 million bushels. 

Another aspect is the information 
that, privately, the British food min- 
ister Gwilym Lloyd-George, was will- 
ing to accept the newly proposed $2.05 
maximum price but was overruled 
by home front politicians. 

The changed attitude of the Ger- 
man government toward its quota 





Special Anglo-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement Reported Possible 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment may be prepared to negotiate 
a special wheat deal with the British 
if attempts to persuade them into 
the International Wheat Agreement 
fail. It is understood that a hint to 
this effect was thrown out by of- 
ficials at a meeting of the Anglo- 
Canadian Continuing Committee on 
Trade held in Ottawa last week. 

The Canadian view does not go 
along with the British in their as- 
sertions that wheat can be bought 
at a price lower than $2.05 bu., but 
in spite of this, it is felt that some- 
thing must be arranged to attract 
the British to continue buying in 
Canada. 

In a reference to statements that 





Administration Spokesman Voices 
Reciprocal Trade Extension Plea 


WASHINGTON A _ significant 
policy statement of the Eisenhower 
Administration was made last week 
by Thruston B. Morton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, on foreign trade 
policy before the Mississippi Valley 
world trade conference at New Or- 
leans. 

In his statement Mr. Morton came 
out unequivocally for a one-year ex- 
tension of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and rapped 
other legislation which would qualify 
the chief executive authority under 
those versions of an extension of the 
existing law. He cited the introduc- 
tion of more than 32 bills in Congress 


which would cut imports from our 
allied nations, 

Mr. Morton called attention to the 
Russian propaganda line which has 
been telling our western world allies 
that they cannot expect help in the 
solution of their economic problems 
by “trade, not aid.” 

Mr. Morton emphasized the case for 
broader trade with the following com- 
ment to the Mississippi shippers: 

“We should permit access to our 
markets from abroad or else that 
segment of business and agriculture 
which sells abroad must become ac- 
customed to diminishing markets. 

(Continued on page 13) 


the price of $2.05 set under the 
agreement was not necessarily the 
selling price throughout the whole 
of the three-year term, since provi- 
sion was made for fluctuations down 
to $1.55, Gwilym Lloyd-George, Brit- 
ish minister of food, said that on 
practically every occasion, the maxi- 
mum price had been paid despite 
the government's taking every pos- 
sible opportunity to emphasize its 
opinion that the price was too high. 

While refusing to forecast wheat 
prices in the next three or four years 
Mr. Lloyd-George declared that he 
was satisfied that prices would have 
to go down in view of the stock posi- 
tion. The fear uppermost in the 
minds of the British is that once 
the agreement is signed at $2.05, the 
importers will be committed to that 
figure no matter what happened to 
the market. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking in the 
House of Commons April 15, said 
that in the judgment of the govern- 
ment the maximum price of $1.80 
written into the present agreement, 
with the valuable insurance afforded 
by the guarantee of the minimum 
price, was a fair reflection of the 
value of wheat in present conditions 
on a free market. The government's 
offer of a 20¢ increase was made in 
a sincere effort to come to an agree- 
ment, he said. 

What might be construed as an in- 
centive to the Canadian government 
to come to a separate agreement 
with Britain is the report from Lon- 
don that negotiations are to take 
place for a barter agreement with 
Russia. In exchange for wheat, Bri- 
tain would provide a number of man- 
ufactured goods which are not find- 


(Continued on page 36) 


probably is the result of the absten- 
tion of the U.K. from the agree- 
ment, indicating that Germany wants 
a hedge against its requirements, 
fearing possibly that the U.K. may 
make wheat deals with the Argen- 
tine or other exporters outside the 
agreement where Germany may have 
contemplated barter deals for wheat. 

In addition to this information, 
the nations which have signed the 
new agreement represent more than 
50% of each group. Now remains the 
obligation of ratification by the legis- 
latures of the individual member na- 
tions. Under the terms of the pact, 
member nations have until July 15, 
1953, to signify their approval. 

The presumption is that the for- 
mal signing by a national delegate 
would indicate official instructions 
from his government and the proba- 
ble ratification by the home parlia- 
ment. However, in this connection in 
official circles here there has been 
some doubt expressed that the Ca- 
nadian Parliament will accept the 
price range now that the U.K. ap- 
pears to have closed the door against 
a reversal of its abstention when 
the food minister took an official pub- 
lic stand before parliament. 


U.K. Position 

The official U.K. stand against the 
maximum price because that govern- 
ment saw in the future lower world 
wheat prices does violence to logic, 
according to U.S. export interests. 
Primarily, the maximum price is not 
the mandatory price the importers 
must pay. The maximum price is 
merely a protection level for the im- 
porting nation if world wheat prices 
go above that level. 

If the British estimate of world 
wheat prices occurs, then, it is point- 
ed out, the exporting member na- 
tions would probably have to sell 
their wheat below the maximum. In 
this connection, however, U.S. grain 
trade experts on the wheat agree- 
ment held previously that there 
would rarely, if ever, be any trading 
within the range of prices and that 
wheat sold under the pact would 
move either at the floor or ceiling 
of the price range. 

The maximum price means to the 
importing nation that if the world 
price of wheat moves above the $2.05 
maximum, the importing nation can 
call on an exporting nation to de- 
liver wheat or wheat flour up to the 
guaranteed import quota of the call- 
ing nation. 

The minimum price of the pact is 
a protection for the exporter where 
the price is determined as a guar- 
anteed outlet for the exporters of 
their guaranteed export quota, 
whereby those exporters can put 
wheat to the importing nations up 
to the limits of their guaranteed im- 
port quotas at the minimum price 
level. 

The wheat pact 


does, however, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week acted 
to bring its subsidy under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement into line 
with prices for new crop wheat which 
can be sold and delivered before the 
present wheat pact year expires. 

Briefly, the U.S. subsidy rates on 
sales of bulk wheat exported after 
certain dates were reduced 11¢ from 
the rates in effect up until those 
dates. The new crop wheat flour sub- 
sidies were made subject to the same 
reduction related to the 11¢ drop for 
bulk wheat, and the rates were re- 
duced 25¢. 

For the Gulf and East Coast the 
lower wheat subsidies are effective 
on exports from June 11 through 
July 31. The lower West Coast rate 


is effective from July 6 through 
July 31. 
For the Gulf and East Coast the 


lower flour subsidies are effective on 
exports made from June 26 through 
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USDA Announces Reduced IWA 
Subsidies for New Crop Exports 


July 31. For the West Coast the new 
crop subsidy is effective from July 
21 through July 31. 

The USDA was somewhat slow in 
making this correction in the subsidy 
for new crop wheat this year. Last 
year with the lower level of subsidy 
payment for the closing phases of 
the wheat crop year and the over- 
lapping month of the IWA crop year 
when new crop wheat becomes avail- 
able, the adjusted subsidy announce- 
ment was made in February. 

Last week’s sales report for the 
IWA, covering April 8-14, disclosed 
a slowing down of business for the 
U.S., with less than 1.5 million bush- 
els committed, of which the flour 
component amounted to 118,800 sacks. 

In the same period, reflecting heavy 
U.K. buying, the Canadians sold ap- 
proximately 37 million bushels. Of 
this quantity Germany bought about 
5 million bushels. 

As the present IWA year draws to 





MNF Notes That Flour Export 


Position Better 


WASHINGTON— The USS. flour ex- 
port position under the proposed In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement “would 
to be substantially improved 
over the present agreement,” the 
Washington office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation noted last week in 
an export information bulletin. 

Quota increases are shown in the 
new pact for practically all flour im- 
porting countries, the MNF pointed 
out. (See accompanying table.) Some 
importer members did not request in- 
creases at this time and ‘a few others 
submitted requests too late to be 
included in the present draft. 


seem 


Under New IWA 


The MNF said it had been advised 
that, if the new IWA is approved by 
the required number of countries and 
is ratified by the U.S. Senate, fur- 
ther requests will be considered for 
flour countries in order to maintain 
a more realistic quota position under 
the new agreement. 

“The increases granted would ap- 
pear largely to reduce or eliminate 
the present problem of non-IWA im- 
port needs for most flour member 
countries,” the MNF said. “As a re- 
sult, the U.S. flour export position 
under the proposed IWA would seem 
to be substantially improved over the 
present agreement.” 


GUARANTEED PURCHASES AND SALES QUANTITIES 1949 IWA AND 
1953 PROPOSED IWA 
(Crop Year Aug. I-July 31) 


(QQuantities expressed in terms of wheat equivalent) 











J 1949 IWA - 1953 IWA- 
Member (including revised figure) (Final draft) 
counters L000 L000 1,000 1,000 
IMPORTERS metric tons bushels metric tons ‘bushels 
\ustria 300 11,023 250 9,186 
Belgium 550 at 615 22,597 
Bolivia 75 2 y 95 3,491 
Iravzil t60 13 ‘ 360 13,228 
Cevion 1s0 6,014 255 9,370 
Costa Rica 38 1,213 35 1,286 
Cubs 202 7,422 202 7,422 
Deenmart 4 L617 50 1,837 
lominioanm bLvepublic 23.8 S76 26 J 
Meuader 35 1,286 35 1,28 
Keypt sou 14,697 Ou 14,697 
kil Salvador 11 44 20 7 
1.sa0 66,139 1,500 
42s 15,726 350 
26 919 25 
28 1,029 45 
hey 10 47 15 
11 ll 
1,500 1,500 
‘ 100 142 
are) 275 
Ho 215 
1100 g50 
fae 1,000 
6 po 
Liberia 1 2 73 
Mexico 350 415 15,249 
Netherland 675 675 24,802 
New Zealand 125 160 5,879 
Nicaragua 9 10 367 
Norway 210 230 8,451 
Panama 17 20 735 
Peru 150 185 6,798 
P'hiihipepeine 196 236 8,671 
Portugal 153 175 6,430 
Saudi Arabia AID) 60 2,205 
Spain 119 145 5,328 
Sweden 7h 25 919 
Switzerland zh 215 7,900 
Union of South Aft i saa 320 11,758 
Uk 1,819 177,068 4,819 177,068 
Venezuela 170 6,246 170 6,246 
Total 42 ountris 15,810 580,917 16,208 695,542 
EXPORTERS 
Australia 2,414 88.700 2» O41 75,000 
Canada 6,396 235,000 6,804 250,000 
France 111 4,089 10 367 
Us 6,889 253,128 7,353 270,175 
Total 15.81 y80,917 16,208 595,542 


a close, on the basis of sales reported 
through April 14, 1953, by USDA, the 
U.S. has an unfilled export quota of 
41,277,000 bu. Against that quota, 
unfilled import quota balances which 
may be considered U.S. potential 
business amount to approximately 50 
million bushels. U.S. government offi- 
cials are unable to determine how 
much of those quotas will be lifted 
or how much business will fall to 
the U.S. 

It is necessary to reduce the quan- 
tity mentioned above by approximately 
10 million bushels, in the Greek quota, 
since it is asserted in informed gov- 
ernment circles that Greece will not 
buy that quantity, at least not for 
delivery prior to June 30, 1953. 

Similar doubts are expressed re- 
garding the completion of the Ger- 
man, Italian and Indian quotas from 
U.S. wheat supplies. 

More Desirable Price-wise 

Against those doubts are set forth 
the higher prices which will prevail 
under the new wheat pact, making 
purchases under the existing pact 
obviously more desirable price-wise 
than under the provisions of the new 
agreement which is yet to be ratified 
by signatory nations. 

Opinion here leans to the probabil- 
ity that all wheat agreement import 
quotas will probably be lifted because 
of the price differences between the 
old and the new agreement, but it is 
expected that the sales will be re- 
ported for our new wheat crop year 
after July 1, 1953, and consequently 
will not be a factor in export volume 
for the 1952-53 crop year. 

USDA said the principal importing 
countries involved in the April 8-14 
sales by the U.S. were Mexico, Ger- 
many and Spain. 

(The table on page 00 shows sales 
to importing countries for the 1952- 
53 IWA year.) Sales by the U.S. are 
through April 14 and in the case of 
other exporting countries sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through April 10. 
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N.Y. DISTRIBUTORS NAME 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors in Pitts- 
burgh next month, were named at a 
dinner meeting of the local group 
April 16. 

The six delegates appointed for the 
annual meeting at the William Penn 
Hotel May 17-18 are: Ernest Brehm 
of Otto Brehm, Inc.; W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp.; Charles 
Newman, B. Newman & Son; Herbert 
H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; 
Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co., 
and Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
president of the New York group. 

Alternates named are: Albert W. 
Berg, Chas. W. Berg & Son; Vito A. 
Dondiego, Dondiego Flour Co.; 
George R. Flach, and Charles Metzen- 
dorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc. 

Walter J. Stockman of Raymond 
F. Kilthau will also be sent by the 
local group in his capacity as director 
of the national association from New 
York. 

A report on the car-pool plan for 
the trip to Pittsburgh was given by 
Mr. Frank and Mr. Lang, indicating 
the plan was successful and the New 
York group will be well represented 
at the convention. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the association at this 
meeting: B. Pendola, Brooklyn, and 
Charles Abarbanel of Silver Flour- 
ee & Trucking Corp., Bronx, 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 


Thru July 31, 1953 
Apr. Apr Apr 


14 15 16 
Gult* $1.47 $1.44 $1.44 
Gulft 1.45 1.42 1.42 
Gulft . > 2 1.40 1.37 1.37 
East Coast 1.54 1.54 1.54 
West Coast 1.51 1.51 1.51 
Thru June 25, 1953 
April 17 April 20 
42 1.42 
1.40 1.140 
1.35 1.35 
1.54 1.54 
*°1.61 °93 61 
June 26-July 31, °53 
April 17 April 20 
1.17 1.17 
1.15 1.15 
1.10 1.10 
1.29 1.29 
$31.26 $1.26 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
Thru July 31, 1953 
Apr Apr Apr 
14 15 16 
Guif* . ; eaeme 54 53 53 
Gulft oe We 53 Ps 52 
J . ; 51 50 50 
East Coast . can 52 51 51 
West Coast 58 57 5s 
Thru June 10, 1953 
April 17 April 20 
51 51 
49 i9 
50 50 
+58 tt57 
June 11-July 31, °53 
April 17 April 20 
41 41 
10 40 
38 38 
39 39 
"47 146 
"Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 
+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 
**Through July 20, 1953 
t?#Through July 5, 1953 
tiJuly 21-31, 1953 
‘July 6-31, 1953 





Bakers’, Biscuit 
Groups Affiliate; 
Benefits Stressed 


CHICAGO—-Affiliation of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America with the American 
Bakers Assn. has been announced 
jointly by E. E. Kelley, Jr., American 
Bakers Assn. president, and W. Tilgh- 
man Scott, B & C president. 

Walter H. Dietz, who has been as- 
sociated with the baking industry 
since 1910, has been appointed secre- 
tary of B & C, with offices at ABA 
headquarters, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

“Members of both our organiza- 
tions have recognized the desirability 
of closer affiliation between the 
groups for some time,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “Our interests are greatly simi- 
lar and by a more direct affiliation 
than has prevailed in the past, we feel 
considerable mutual good can result. 
The new arrangement will permit 
greater cooperation in many activities 
where joint benefit can result.” 

“The B & C members will benefit 
from all the present ABA facilities, 
including our Washington office,” Mr. 
Kelley said. 

“The affiliation of our group with 
the American Bakers Assn. will prove 
of considerable benefit to the biscuit 
and cracker industry,” Mr. Scott 
said. “The facilities available at the 
ABA will provide us with much more 
service than we have been able to ex- 
tend to our members in the past.” 

Mr. Dietz was graduated from 
Yale University in 1910 and became 
associated with the Dietz Baking Co., 
Holyoke and Springfield, Mass. From 
1917-26, he was sales manager and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Bak- 
ing Co., a consolidation of six baking 
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Walter H. Dietz 


companies in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

In 1926, Mr. Dietz bought control- 
ling interest in the Dolly Madison 
Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
operated it until its merger with the 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., in 1928. He 
became president and general man- 
ager of this company which operated 
17 bakeries extending from Boston to 
Milwaukee. 

From 1942-47, he headed the bak- 
ery sections of the War Production 
Board, Sugar Rationing Board, War 
Food Administration, and the Office 
of Price Administration. He became 
head of the bakery section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization in 1951 
and continued in that capacity until 
his present appointment. 

Mr. Dietz, co-founder of the Bakers 
Club of Boston, became the first 
secretary of the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. in 1922 and was elected 
president of that association the fol- 
lowing year. He is married and has 
three sons. 
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BELT COMPANY TO HOLD 
CONTEST AT AOM SHOW 
MINNEAPOLIS — A top-grain 

cowhide ‘“two-suiter”’ traveling bag 

and a leather handbag will be the 
prizes in a guessing contest to be con- 
ducted by Graton & Knight Co., 
leather power transmission belt man- 
ufacturer, at the 57th annual techni- 
cal conference of the Association of 

Operative Millers, to be held May 

18-21 at Hotel Nicollet. 

The leather belting firm will have a 
container filled with wheat as a fea- 
ture of its exhibit at the trade show 
in connection with the conference. 
The miller whose guess is closest to 
the correct number of kernels of 
wheat in the container will win the 
bag. The handbag will be presented 
to the lady whose guess is closest. 

Officials of Graton & Knight said 
the actual count of kernels in the 
container was made at the company’s 
laboratory by an employee of the firm 
and was supervised by an official and 
a notary public. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
PITTSBURGH — Frank Maranow- 
ski, formerly with Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. and more recently with Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., now repre- 
sents John T. Sherry Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh for B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, and Dried Milk Products 
Cooperative, Eau Claire, Wis., in the 

West Virginia and Ohio territory. 
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pe USDA Maps Preliminary Work 


on Possible Acreage Curbs 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced last week that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is planning 
to start immediately preliminary work 
necessary in preparation for pos- 
sible acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota programs on the 1954 crops 
of wheat and cotton, if such produc- 
tion and marketing controls should 
be required for these crops. 

The work during the remainder of 
this fiscal year, ending June 30, 
would be financed through funds 
made available by transfer from other 
USDA appropriations. The President 
has requested Congress to authorize 
the transfer of funds for use in start- 
ing the necessary preliminary work. 

Final decision on whether acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas 
must be imposed on next year’s 
wheat and cotton crops—under the 
mandatory provisions of controlling 
legislation—will be made later when 
more is known about the supply and 
prospective demand situations. 


July 1 Deadline 

For wheat, the decision and procla- 
mation must be made not later than 
July 1 for marketing quotas, and 
July 15 for acreage allotments. For 
cotton, the decision and proclamation 
on both marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments must be made not lat- 
er than Oct. 15. 

“The final decision on 1954 con- 
trols for these two crops has not been 
made,” Secretary Benson emphasized 
in discussing the plan to start pre- 
paratory work immediately.’ We will 
wait until the latest possible informa- 
tion is available before the deadlines, 
but prudent administration demands 
that we start getting ready now. If 
we wait longer, and then find that 
we cannot escape controls, it will be 
too late to do the necessary prelim- 
inary work. 

“This. administration finds itself 
faced with a situation for which it 
was not responsible and over which it 
has little control. Increasing supplies 


of wheat and cotton are resulting 
from a combination of high produc- 
tion goals set in the past, favorable 
weather in producing areas, and de- 
clining exports. Existing laws make 
mandatory the imposition of controls 
when supplies exceed reasonable 
needs, as calculated in accordance 
with legislative provisions. 

“On the basis of information al- 
ready available, it is apparent that 
mandatory controls on the 1954 cot- 
ton and wheat crops must be consid- 
ered as probable. While we want to 
avoid controls to the fullest extent 
possible, the existence of mandatory 
price supports on these crops at 90% 
of parity levels may, without re- 
stricted production, hold the threat 
of a huge build-up of government in- 
vestment in loans and inventories, and 
the danger of large ultimate losses. 

“The outgoing administration had 
taken no preliminary steps toward 
obtaining necessary funds to formu- 
late and carry out any necessary con- 
trol programs on these crops as re- 
quired by the law. We have there- 
fore had to initiate action at this 
time in order to be in position to do 
a sound administrative job under the 
mandatory provisions.” 


Must Compile Data 

The necessary advance work, in 
preparation for possible allotment and 
quota programs, will include collect- 
ing and compiling basic data on in- 
dividual farm production and on 
many other factors which must be 
considered. Starting this preliminary 
work for wheat is_ particularly 
urgent. Decisions on marketing 
quotas must be made and announced 
by July 1. 

If wheat marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed, a_ national referendum 
among all wheat growers must be 
held not later than July 25. Two 
thirds or more of all wheat farmers 
who vote must approve the _ pro- 
claimed quotas before they can be 
put into effect. If farmers fail to ap- 
prove by this two thirds, they will 
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The Northwestern Miller Almanack 


OR half a century THE NortHWwestERN MILLER has made avail- 

able to the trades it serves an annual compilation of facts and 
statistics of the flour, feed, grain and baking industries. This infor- 
mation comes to its readers in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMA- 
NACK, which reaches subscribers of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER free 
of charge: The 1953 edition of the ALMANACK will appear as Section 
II of THE NortHWESTERN Miter of April 28. 

All numbers of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of Section II of the 
ALMANACK Numer. It is a reference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 

Basically the ALMANACK is concerned with statistics of price, 
supply, production and distribution, but the factual background of 
trade custom, government regulation and industrial self-control has 
grown to large proportions and is given increasing attention by the 


ALMANACK’Ss compilers. 


The information brought together this year is both current and 
historical. It is designed to supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through government and private 
sources, including THE NortHWestERN MILLER’s own widespread 
facilities. In no other publication is this information available in 
such readily accessible and convenient form. 
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be subject only to acreage controls 
but price support levels will drop to 
50% of parity. There are an esti- 
mated 2,100,000 wheat farms. 

The time schedule for decisions on 
cotton is later in the year than for 
wheat, but preliminary work must 
still be started promptly. The last 
date for determinations and an- 
nouncement on cotton acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas is Oct. 
15, and a referendum on proclaimed 
marketing quotas must be held not 
later than Dec. 15. There are an 
estimated 1,350,000 cotton farms. 

On April 12 the President transmit- 
ted to Congress a recommendation 
from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that the Department of 
Agriculture be authorized to make 
$3,150,000 available, by transfer from 
existing appropriations, in addition to 
$1,350,000 already available, for pre- 
liminary work this fiscal year (1953) 
in formulating acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs on wheat 
and cotton. It is estimated that an 
additional $29,250,000 will be needed 
to carry out acreage allotment and 
marketing quota work for wheat and 
cotton during the next fiscal year 
(1954). 
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S.D. ELEVATOR SOLD 
LAKE PRESTON, S D.--The Lake 
Preston Grain Co., formerly the 
Eagle Roller Mill Elevator, is now 
under the ownership of Howard O. 
Hanson. 











Arthur R. Helm 


PROMOTION—The election cf Ar- 
thur R. Helm as vice president of th» 
company in charge of plant properties 
has been announced by Leslie F. Mill- 
er, president of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Helm is son 
of the late Willis C. Helm, long-time 
officer of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and president of the Millers National 
Federation in 1942-44. A director of 
the company, Mr. Helm has been as- 
sociated with Russell-Miller since 
January, 1919, except for a leave of 
absence from 1940 to 1947 when he 
was with the armed forces, returning 
in June of 1947 with the rank of cap- 
tain in the U.S. Navy Air Force. He 
has been connected with general 
phases of the company’s operations 
including grain, sales and engineer- 
ing departments. 
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Immediate Ban on Oat Imports 


Not Possible; Opposition Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — News distortion 
and rumor of possible imposition of 
further restrictions on imports of Ca- 
nadian oats are causing deep concern 
among feed manufacturers in the 
deficit feeding area of the East and 
dislocating domestic oat prices, ac- 
cording to reports reaching here. 

The most recent flurry in this issue 
of Canadian oat imports was touched 
off by some unfortunate remarks by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, in an appearance before a 
congressional committee. In addition 
the interpretation placed on the sec- 
retary’s remarks failed to explain fully 
what he meant. 

As in the past the oat controversy 
was again raised by Milton Young 
(R., N.D.), who noted that the do- 
mestic price of oats was 15¢ below 
the USDA support line and asked if 
consideration was being given to im- 
port controls on this commodity. The 
secretary replied that consideration 
was being given to the problem. 

This exchange led to news inter- 
pretation that Benson would act to 
ban or restrict further Canadian oat 
imports into the U.S. 

Later it was explained by one of 
the top USDA policy officials that he 
knew of no special study of the prob- 
lem, commenting that on many occa- 
sions in the past 18 months investi- 
gations had been made but each such 
time the proposal was rejected. 

While unquestionably the Benson 
comment on the oat controversy was 
made in good faith it was unfortu- 
nate since it failed to clarify the 
USDA position. 

A study of the oat import prob- 
lem should reveal that there is first 
off no possibility of any immediate 
action against oat imports from Can- 
ada. Before any action could be taken 
it would be necessary for the Tariff 
Commission to hold hearings and 
make a report to the Chief Executive, 
who in turn could overrule or reject 
a commission recommendation. On 


the basis of past performance this 
procedure would probably take at 
least two months. 

On the congressional front there 
would be strong effective blocs which 
could be counted on to oppose any 
restrictions on Canadian-U.S. trade 
which might provoke retaliation 
against U.S. exports. Foremost among 
those potent congressional groups 
are the entire West Coast delega- 
tions, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Florida groups representing the 
fresh fruit and vegetable producers 
who find in Canada a steady market 
for their production. This export busi- 
ness of U.S. perishable commodities 
represents a substantial share of the 
favorable U.S. balance of trade with 
Canada, and it is certain that these 
interests would fight bitterly any step 
which might provoke retaliation by 
Canada. 

From the viewpoint of the feed 
manufacturer located in the deficit 
feed area from Ohio east through 
New England and south into the Del- 
marva broiler belt further opposition 
to any restraint on imports of Cana- 
dian oats is bound to be reflected, 
observers report. Imports of Cana- 
dian oats act as a check on high 
feed ingredient costs to the eastern 
dairy and poultry industries and 
make for better feeding ratios. 

Basically the issue is more than 
merely that of restraints on Cana- 
dian oat imports. It involves the 
whole field of international trade 
and the influence of high rigid price 
supports on over-production of U.S. 
crops and the magnet-like effect of 
the high domestic price support on 
imports of foreign agricultural com- 
modities. 
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TURKEY POULT OUTPUT 
OF HATCHERIES LOWER 


WASHINGTON —- Hatcheries sup- 
plying information on turkey opera- 
tions reported 13% less_ poults 
hatched during March than in March 
last year, the Bureau of Agricultural 














Economics has announced. 

These same hatcheries reported 
10% less eggs in incubators on April 
1 than a year earlier, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agency said. 

Reports from hatcheries covering 
February and March showed 19% 
less poults hatched than during the 
same period last year. 

These figures were part of the 
BAE’s March hatchery production re- 
port for chickens. 

On the surface, the report indicat-- 
ed that the industry is following ad- 
monitions against over-production of 
turkeys this year. However, the re- 
port was considered too broad in its 
nature to reveal the character of the 
cut-back in turkey production plans. 
In the next hatchery report, USDA 
hopes to have available an analysis 
of the type of output contemplated 
by the turkey industry. 

Previous industry reports indicated 
an overall cutback of turkey produc- 
tion, but a close look at the reports 
indicated that the cutbacks were 
scheduled primarily for the lighter 
weight varieties whereas heavy 
weight bird production would be cut 
only slightly. The over-production 
problem of 1952 was in the heavier 
birds. 
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PMA Announces 
New Export 
Policy on Wheat 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Export sales of 
wheat owned by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. will now be made during mar- 
ket hours. 

This new sales policy became ef- 
fective April 15, in an announcement 
from C. H. Moseley, director, Dallas 
commodity office, Production & Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Moseley explained that in the 
past, export sales of CCC wheat were 
made only after the grain market 
closed in the afternoon or before it 
opened in the morning. 

This wheat was acquired by the 
Dallas PMA commodity office as a 
result of price support operations on 
1950 and 1951 crops. 
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CATTLE SLAUGHTER RISE DUE 

Cattle and calf slaughter last year 
seems likely to exceed that of 1951 
by 15%. 








William F. Thie Named Head 


of Retail Bakers Association 


ST. LOUIS—William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America during the group's 
annual business meeting here April 
15 at Kiel Auditorium. 

Other officers named were: Ber- 
nard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louis- 
ville, first vice president; Walter R. 
Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry 
Shop, St. Louis, second vice presi- 
dent; Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Pastry Shop, Washington, D.C., third 
vice president, and John L. Moroff, 
Nelson’s Bakery, Chicago, treasurer. 

Miss Trudy Schurr, Chicago, was 
reappointed secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

The following directors were named 
to three-year terms: R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh; Eniar Damholt, Damholt’s 
Bakery, Racine, Wis.; Henry Hoerr, 
Hoerr’s Bakery, Westchester, N.Y.; 
Lawrence Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, 
Omaha, and Roland Aaker, Central 
Bakery, Montevideo, Minn. 

Kenneth F. Mullen, Hazel’s Bakery, 
Allston, Mass., was named to a two- 
year term as director. 

Directors elected for one year 
terms were Lee Kulla, Lee Kulla 
Bakery, St. Louis; Jay Thornton, 
Thornton’s Bakery, Pasadena, Cal., 
and Fred Weber, Weber’s Bakery, 
Philadelphia. 

The association members voiced 
their disapproval of the recent econ- 
omy move in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington in which 
Philip Talbott, a baking industry 
expert in the grain branch of the 
USDA's Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration was eliminated after 20 
years in that position. The baking in- 





William F. Thie 


butter market so that consumption 
could be increased by the lower prices 
that would result. This would benefit 
the farmer as well as the consumer, 
the bakers said. 
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ARBA REGISTRATION 
ABOUT 2,400 


ST. LOUIS—The largest conven- 
tion registration in the history of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
was claimed for the 1953 meeting 
held here April 12-15. Walter R. 
Schuchardt, St. Louis retailer and 
ARBA director who served as gen- 


CAPPED—Sprecial headpieces were prov.ded for milling company officials dustry needs a man in government 
who were head table guests at the Minneapolis Traffic Club’s grain and who understands baking problems, 
milling luncheon April 16 at Hotel Nicollet. Atkinson Milling Co. sponsored the resolution said in asking USDA 
the program, as one might suspect. Shown, left to right, are: Front row— _ to restore that particular post. 

Walter H. Mills, vice president, General Mills, Inc.; Paul S. Gerot, president, In other resolutions, the association 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Michael F. Mulroy, executive vice president, Russell- asked for elimination of import quo- 
Miller Milling Co.; Roger F. Blessing, vice president, Commander-Larabee tas under the Sugar Act, which was 
Milling Co. Back row—Malcolm B. McDonald, vice president, International said to be “working a hardship on 
Milling Co.; Arthur E. Dornbach, director, Atkinson Milling Co.; E. Donald the baking industry and other users 
Rogers, vice president, Atkinson Milling Co.; Arthur B. Marcy, vice president, of sugar,” and asked that government 
Standard Milling Co. price support be withdrawn from the EEE 


eral convention chairman, reported 
that registrations totaled approxi- 
mately 2,400. One of the major rea- 
sons for the outstanding attendance 
at this year’s meeting was the ex- 
hibition staged in the Kiel Auditori- 
um, which featured the booths of 
more than 120 exhibiting allied trades 
firms and industry associations. 
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WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the grain trade were unsuccessful 
in their attempts to obtain further 
concessions and postponements from 
the Food & Drug Administration in 
its revamped grain sanitation pro- 
gram as provided for in the recently 
approved memorandum of agreement 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Grain trade spokesmen expressed 
their complete dissatisfaction with 
the results of a conference held here 
April 17. An indefinite postponement 
of the insect contamination phase of 
the sanitation program was requested 
by many trade spokesmen. Equal dis- 
satisfaction was expressed by a mi- 
nority of the trade groups in their 
inability to gain a delay in the rodent 
factor phase of the program. 

The meeting appeared to have end- 
ed in a stalemate without any re- 
quest or plans for a renewal of the 
discussions. It is believed that the 
Food & Drug Administration will 
proceed on the basis of contamina- 
tion tolerances as specified in the 
memorandum of agreement. 

Representatives of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation presented a state- 
ment of policy in which the Food & 
Drug Administration was advised that 
the federation is in accord with the 
common objective of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Food & Drug 
Administration. 

“We are also in accord with the 
announced continuation of the rodent 
phase of the program,” the MNF 
statement said. 

Regarding the insect phase, the 
federation’s attitude was: 

“It is recognized that there are 
many practical, as well as economic, 
problems involved in developing a 
workable solution to the insect phase 
of the problem, some of which ap- 
pear to be unsolved at this time. 

“We do not favor an abandonment 
or an indefinite postponement of this 
phase of the program.” 

The federation spokesman said the 
milling industry was prepared to join 
in a request for the postponement of 
the enforcement program relating to 
insect infestation of wheat for a “rea- 
sonable period,” for the purpose of 
reexamination of the problems in- 
volved and the development of a pro- 
gram which government agencies and 
industry can jointly support. 

The grain group, however, took a 
more extreme view in asking for an 
indefinite postponement of the insect 
phase of the program. 

Reasons advanced by grain trade 
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“ST. ANTHONY FALLS 
PRIME TARGET” 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Office of 
Civil Defense for the City of Min- 
neapolis is of the opinion that the 
milling center on St. Anthony Falls 
offers a prime target for an enemy 
in case of an air raid. 

In a recent letter soliciting vol- 
unteers for the radiological com- 
mittee, the Civil Defense authorities 
said: 

“Flour mills in Europe, largely de- 
stroyed in World War II as prime 
targets, indicate our strategic posi- 
tion.” The letter adds that “our con- 
centrated and highly mechanized in- 
dustrial centers and modern home 
utility services, especially in this cli- 
mate, are conspicuously vulnerable.” 
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FDA Turns Down Trade Request for 
More Delay in Sanitation Program 


spokesmen in requesting an indefinite 
postponement of the insect phase of 
the sanitation program included (1) 
a lack of clear understanding of the 
proposed sanitation standards, (2) 
the belief that warehousemen will be 
put in jeopardy in accepting grain for 
storage under what may be called a 
“double standard” of grading—one 
according to the U.S. Grain Standards 
and the other to the FDA sanitation 
standards, (3) doubts whether pres- 
ent country storage is adequate to 
carry the storage load if grain crops 
are to be continued at the recent 
levels of production, and (4) not only 
would an approach of this kind re- 
quire an additional investment in 
country, sub-terminal and terminal 
storage houses, but to meet FDA 
standards, it might be necessary to 
invest more costly type of storage 
plants, plus the additional cost of 
fumigation and care of the grain. 

It was said that any increased cost 
factors resulting from complying with 
the FDA sanitation test standards by 
warehousemen will be an immediate 
problem in the renewal of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement, a re- 
quest for which has been served on 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

There was no understanding or 
agreement as to the next move to be 
made in the solution to the problem 
that has arisen in the grain sanita- 
tion program. Officials of FDA ap- 
parently believe that it is not their 
initiative. They ask for a reasonable 
alternative to the present position of 
FDA which is based on their inter- 
pretation of the agency's obligations 
under the Pure Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 

It seems probable now that the 
issue will be resolved through politi- 
cal pressure. 





Trade Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 


You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the restrictions imposed by Congress 
on the importation of cheese which 
has cut the sale of foreign cheese in 
the U.S. This has resulted, specifical- 
ly in the case of France, in the can- 
cellation of contracts for the pur- 
chase of citrus fruit, because the 
dollars were not available, due to the 
French inability to earn dollars in 
the American Market. We must real- 
ize that for every dollar of sale pre- 
vented in the U.S., there is a dollar 
of American exports lost abroad. 

“We are really in a very peculiar 
situation. After having helped to 
build up the production of our Allies 
and our former enemies so that the 
countries of the free world can be on 
their own feet in competitive world 
trade, we are not at the same time 
able to lower our trade barriers to 
make it possible for them to sell 
to us.” 

He summed up our dilemma in 
these three choices: 

(1) We can cut out exports and 
accept defaults on payments of loans; 

(2) We can meet the trade deficit 
with money from the public Treas- 
ury—the taxpayer’s pocket; or 

(3) We can face the economic facts 
of life and recognize that the only 
way we can receive payment for 
goods is in the form of imports of 
goods and services. 

In analyzing proposals pending be- 
fore Congress, Mr. Morton described 


them as “tearing the vitals out of 
the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act’’—adoption of which would 
create consternation among countries 
of the free world and lend credence 
to the Soviet propaganda that the 
U.S. wants to sell but refuses to 
buy.” 

In closing his appeal to back the 
administration request to Congress 
to extend without change the exist- 
ing Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, Mr. Morton said, “Up to the 
present time the U.S. has failed to 
adopt a policy adequate to the needs 
of a creditor nation—a creditor na- 
tion which wants to be paid for its 
exports. The renewal of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the passage of the Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, are not the final measures which 
need to be taken to meet the de- 
mands of these perilous times, but 
they are what is needed to keep the 
situation from deteriorating until we 
can have a thorough study which will 
result in recommendations which the 
American people and Congress will 
support.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL F. CROSS TO JOIN 
VANIER ORGANIZATION 


SALINA, KANSAS—Farl] F. Cross, 
formerly of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will become associated with 
John J. Vanier in the operation of 
his extensive southwestern milling 
properties effective May 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Mr. Va- 
nier last week. Mr. Cross will make 
his headquarters in Salina. He was 
general sales manager of the bakery 
flour division of General Mills until 
his resignation effective April 30. 

Mr. Cross has been in the milling 
and grain business since graduation 
from Kansas State College. He 
worked three years as an operative 
miller, one year in the bakery busi- 
ness and 22 years with General Mills, 
10 of which were spent in operative 
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Earl F. Cross 


and branch management and the re- 
mainder in sales. 

While he was vice president in 
charge of operation of the central 
division of General Mills, he was se- 
lected by the company to attend Har- 
vard University, taking a course in 
advanced management in the school 
of business administration. For the 
past four years he has been general 
bakery flour sales manager with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

In commenting on the appointment 
Mr. Vanier said, “I feel that Mr. 
Cross’ broad experience in all phases 
of the grain and milling business 
makes him admirably qualified for 
his management responsibilities in 
our organization.” 

The Vanier flour milling properties 
include the Western Star Mill Co. and 
the Weber Flour Mills Co. at Salina, 
as well as other plants in Nebraska 
and Iowa. Grain storage and feed 
milling properties also are located in 
those states and in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 





In Minneapolis 





300 Attend Pillsbury Mills 
Conference for Jobholders 


MINNEAPOLIS Over 800 em- 
ployees of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
their families gathered at the Cal- 
houn Beach Club here April 16 for 
one of the company’s question-and- 
answer jobholder meetings. 

Questions submitted by employees 
were answered by Paul S. Gerot, 
president, as well as by vice presi- 
dents, B. J. Greer, H. W. Files and 
J. I. Beatty. The questions ranged 
from “how can you advance yourself 
in the mill?” to ‘why doesn’t the 
company adopt a_ profit sharing 
plan?” 

Similar meetings have been held at 
other company locations. The func- 
tions are arranged entirely by em- 
ployee committees, who even specify 
which executives they wish to be on 
hand to answer the questions. 

To the question on the profit shar- 
ing plan H. W. Files answered, “We 
recognize that there are many advan- 
tages to a profit sharing plan and 
have studied several of the plans now 
in operation. The one big disadvan- 
tage to our instituting such a plan is 
that historically and currently, our 
profits are too small. After payment 
of taxes, setting aside a reasonable 
amount for future growth, and pay- 


ment of dividends to the 10,000 stock- 
holders who are the owners of our 
company, the amount left would be 
very small to divide between 8,600 
people.” 

One employee asked about what 
plans the company has for new lines 
of business and expansion. Mr. Gerot 
told him, “Because we have built up 
an organization which is primarily 
concerned with the production and 
distribution of food and feed prod- 
ucts, we do not believe that it would 
be a wise or profitable move for us 
to enter into fields that are entirely 
unrelated to the work that we are 
best qualified to do.”’ Mr. Gerot point- 
ed to the expansion the company had 
undertaken in recent years and, al- 
though there are no definite plans in 
mind now, it might well be that if 
similar opportunities presented them- 
selves in the future the company 
might take advantage of them. 

Other questions asked by employees 
concerned themselves with super- 
visors’ pay, training, union scale 
wages, plant modernization, company 
insurance and benefit programs. 

The question-and-answer period 
was followed by a buffet supper and 
a dance. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR DECLINE; 
PRODUCTION AVERAGE GAINS 





Bakers Purchase Only Small Lots as Bearish News En- 
courages Waiting Attitude; Export 
Trade Scattered 


Sales of flour dwindled last week, 
with an accumulation of bearish 
wheat market news encouraging bak- 
ers to hold off buying even though 
in many cases order balances were 
reaching a low point. 

Buying was entirely on a fill-in 
basis, including price-date-of-ship- 
ment procurement, and only small 
lots were taken. Sales in the South- 
west averaged 23% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 47% the previous 
week. 

Spring wheat mills sold an aver- 
age of 49% of capacity, compared 
with 74% the week before. Sales in 
the central states were reported at 
about 30% of capacity. 

New York market sources report 
that interest in buying dropped back 
to routine fill-ins as factors that 
caused the recent small flurry dis- 
appeared. As Kansas City mills re- 
sumed operations, supplementary de- 
mand in other milling centers dis- 
appeared. 

Improvement of the winter wheat 
crop and Britain’s refusal to sign a 
new wheat agreement were among 
the bearish market _ influences 
weighed by buyers. 

Export sales were widely scattered 
among Latin American buyers. 
There were some indications that 
Brazilian importers would be in the 
market for flour shortly. Toronto re- 
ports that export business maintained 
its buoyancy, with the U.K. taking 
the largest share during the week. 

U.S. flour production showed an 
increase over the previous week as 
several mills made idle by a strike 
were put back in production. Produc- 
tion averaged 78% of capacity, com- 
pared with 73% the week before and 
83°% a year ago. Except for a minor 
improvement in the Pacific North- 
west, the increase in the Southwest 
was the only area boost shown for 
the period. Interior Northwest mills 
showed the poorest rate of opera- 
tions in relation to capacity. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour held to 
a moderate pace last week, averaging 
19% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 75° the previous week and 82% 
in the corresponding week last year. 

There was no particular incentive 
for heavy bookings, but the necessary 
fill-ins and price-date-of-shipment or- 
ders provided a fair amount of ac- 
tivity for sales departments. While 
the Minneapolis market was relative- 
ly firm in comparison with other mar- 
kets, the price developments appar- 
ently were not convincing enough to 
encourage forward buying to any ex- 
tent. 

Sales in most instances were limit- 
ed to a car or two at a time, with a 
scattering of orders up to 5,000 sacks 
apiece also reported. 

Family flour business was reported 
very quiet, at least somewhat be- 
low even the normally low seasonal 
expectations. Shipping directions 
lagged, and prices held unchanged for 
all types. Bakery flour quotations 
moved up 2@5¢ sack in the week 
ending April 17. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 90% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 93% the 
week before and 100% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest output av- 
eraged 79% of capacity, compared 
with 81% the previous week and 81% 
in the corresponding week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 80% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 77% the previous 
week. Shipments have exceeded sales 
every week with but one exception 
for the past two months, and conse- 
quently backlogs of orders are be- 
coming slim. 

Quotations April 17, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.81@5.93, 
short patent $5.91@6.03, high glu- 
ten $5.96 @6.08, first clear $5.05 @5.50, 
whole wheat $5.71@35.78, family $6.27 
@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A sharp advance in 
flour prices early last week and a 
subsequent easier trend which’ left 
prices about 10@15¢ sack lower than 
the high point were not conducive to 
much flour business in the Southwest. 
Sales averaged only 23% of capacity, 
compared with 47% in the preceding 
week and 226% a year ago. 

Only regular price date of ship- 
ment sales were reported in the bak- 
ery flour field among the larger buy- 
ers. Aside from this normal run of 
business there were some additional 
fill-in sales. In addition there were a 
few orders for a car or two at a time 
from the independent bakers. In most 
cases sales were small in size, and the 
largest did not exceed more than a 
few thousand sacks. 

The family flour business consisted 
mainly of replacement cars, with very 
few new bookings. Prices were 
steady to slightly lower. Export busi- 
ness was widely scattered, with de- 
mand coming only from regular Latin 
American sources. There was some 


inquiry from export sources which 
included reports of a modest amount 
of business pending with a Brazilian 
connection. 

Mills affected by the recent strike 
in the area were back to normal oper- 
ations, while elsewhere production 
was showing no improvement. Ship- 
ping instructions were fair to good. 

Quotations April 17, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.30; first clears 
$4.25 @4.40, second clears $4.15 @4.20, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.95@4.10. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with prices 15¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 38%, com- 
pared with 27% the preceding week 
and 175% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices April 
17 were down 5¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 


Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found business light last 
week as sales were limited to scat- 
tered bookings from all classes of the 
trade made on a p.d.s. basis. No in- 
terest was shown in deferred book- 
ings. Family flour business was slight- 
ly better with some mixed car sales 
made. Shipping directions were steady 
and mills operated at 70% of capac- 
ity. Prices were down 5¢, largely due 
to a decline in options which offset 
higher premiums. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City April 17: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cotton 100s, 
$6.30@6.40; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $5.50@5.55, standard $5.40@ 
5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Sales 
some and averaged 50% compared 
with 30% a week earlier. Opera- 
tions were 100%. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 5¢ low- 
er on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, April 18: carlots, 
family short patent $6.70@7.15, 
standard patent $6.35@6.55; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard patent $5.85@5.95, straight 
grade $5.75@5.85; truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 


(Continued on page 29) 


improved 





Slow Semolina Trade Reflects 


Lighter Demand for Macaroni 


Sales of semolina continued ex- 
tremely light, and directions also 
tapered off further. The recent decline 
in business appears to be steeper than 
normally expected at this time of the 
year. 

Trade sources report that some of 
the larger macaroni and noodle prod- 
duct manufacturing plants have 
trimmed their operations to two or 
three days a week because of a lack 
of demand from the grocery trade. 
Apparently some grocery wholesal- 
ers are still moving out Lenten stocks 
and are in no need of immediate sup- 
plies. This situation was noted par- 
ticularly in the central states. How- 
ever, another source, in the eastern 
U.S., states that wholesaler inven- 
tories are low, which could indicate 
a stepped up rate of buying before 
long. 

Backlogs of orders on mills’ books 
have been trimmed considerably, al- 
though requests for delays in ship- 
ments are frequent. It is felt by 
some sales departments that a num- 
ber of manufacturers may have to 
purchase May needs shortly. 


The cash durum market remains 
firm at Minneapolis, with top fancy 
milling durum moving at a premium 
of 64¢ over the May future. Standard 
semolina was quoted April 20 at $7.25 
@7.35 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production declined to an estimated 
75% of capacity last week, compared 
with 83% the week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 17, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
2 Amber or better 


- $2.96 % @3.00% 


Choice 2.90% @ 2.95 % 
Chok 


e 3 Amber or better . 2.865% @2.89% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.89% @2.94% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.85% @2.88% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total.U. S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

April 12-17 11 179,500 135,104 75 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *149,843 83 
Year ago 11 179,500 174,936 97 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-April 17, 1953 8,157,066 
July 1, 1951-April 18, 1952 8,281,902 


*Revised 


April 21, 1953 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
DIP, THEN RECOVER 


Prices Up $1@2 from Low Points; 
Offerings Restricted; Demand 
Better 


Millfeed markets. declined last 
week, but by the end of the period a 
fair recovery movement was under 
way and prices early this week were 
up $1@2 from the low points. Offer- 
ings were not too plentiful, and a 
better demand from mixers was ap- 
parent as formula feed _ business 
picked up. 

Formula feed business expanded in 
the Northwest last week, the result 
of continued good starter feed busi- 
ness and some rather unexpected vol- 
ume of dairy feed sales, mainly con- 
centrates. 

Manufacturers that previously were 
operating two shifts now are work- 
ing 24 hours or have plans to shift 
to full production this week. Satur- 
day operations were scheduled by 
some, plus Sunday in at least one 
case. 

Both carlot and truck sales _ in- 
creased, with dealers showing con- 
siderable concern about getting ship- 
ments quickly. Inventories are low, 
and a stepped up demand at retail 
levels has caused some _ scurrying 
about to fill immediate requirements. 

Apparently chick and turkey hatch- 
ings in this area are reaching a big- 
ger volume than expected earlier, and 
most manufacturers feel that a more 
normal spring volume is now in sight. 

The leveling off of ingredient 
prices and formula feed price list re- 
cently after a prolonged downslide 
also probably has helped the heavier 
buying, observers say. Formula feed 
prices are steady to about $1 higher 
this week. 

Formula feed business in the 
Southwest held to a fairly steady 
pace last week, with some modest 
gains reported at scattered points. 
While business in general is behind 
this point a year ago, each month 
this year has shown some improve- 
ment over the preceding month, and 
a late spring feeding season all along 
the line may be developing. 

Hatchery reports indicate that or- 
ders are picking up, and there are 
some shortages of hatching eggs in 
some areas. It is hoped that even 
though the hatchery season was late 
in developing this year it may be ex- 
tended beyond the average drop off 
date. Indications from the feeding 
areas of Nebraska and Iowa are that 
those who were in cattle feeding to 
a large degree in recent years are 
selling off and some are showing 
interest in brood sows. 

Thus far the chick feed business 
has been rather slow, but it is show- 
ing signs of improvement. Hog feed 
business also has been draggy but is 
indicating some upturn. Broiler feed 
sales have been fair to good, and dairy 
cattle feed business is very moderate. 
Egg feeds have been in fairly good 
demand, with a good egg-feed ratio 
a point in favor of the producer 
this season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,917 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 37,766 tons in the 
previous week and 43,959 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 1,984,- 
146 tons as compared with 2,032,013 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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April 21, 1953 


Wheat futures prices were guided 
to lower levels in the week ending 
April 20 by news of Britain’s with- 
drawal from a new International 
Wheat Agreement, more competitive 
selling of government wheat stocks 
for export and improved growing con- 
ditions for the 1953 crop. Declines 
were sharpest at Chicago, where the 
May and July futures declined 612¢ 
in the period to reach new crop year 
lows. Declines at Kansas City ranged 
from 2°, to 4%¢¢ bu., the largest drop 
in May. Minneapolis May declined 
1%¢ and the July 3¢. Chicago was 
under heaviest pressure because of 
the large quantities of deliverable 
soft red wheat in that area. The cash 
wheat situation was relatively tight 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City, but 
the future at Minneapolis more fully 
reflected the cash situation than in 
the southwestern market. Premiums 
were steady at Minneapolis and up 
substantially at Kansas City. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 20 were: Chicago May 
$2.18%-4, July $2.2112-5%, Septem- 
ber $2.25%2, December $2.31%4-%%; 


Minneapolis May $2.35%, July 
$2.31%; Kansas City May 
$2.235-%, July $2.22%, September 


$2.265<, December $2.30%4-1¢. 

U.K. Withdraws 

After holding out through the en- 
tire negotiations for a new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for a lower 
maximum price than other partici- 
pants were willing to agree upon, 
Great Britain refused to sign the 
draft of the document. Government 
spokesmen stated that the U.K. could 
not agree to a maximum higher than 
$2 bu., 5¢ bu. less than the top 
figure set in the new agreement. 
Some observers felt that the U.K.’s 
withdrawal from the pact would 
wreck the agreement, since Britain 
is the largest importer under the 
present pact. However, other observ- 
ers held to the opinion that an 
agreement would be put into opera- 
tion for the three-year period stipu- 
lated in the draft without the partici- 
pation of the U.K. Canadian sources 
indicated that some sort of a bi- 
lateral agreement between Canada 
and Britain would be worked out. 

Britain’s refusal to sign was inter- 
preted as in indication that Brit- 
ish officials and their trade advisors 
are confident that they can procure 
their needed wheat supplies at a 
lower price than the agreement maxi- 
mum, which contributed to the bear- 
ish interpretation of the news. 

While cash wheat supplies in the 
Northwest and the Southwest were 
tightening up daily because of the 
huge loan tie-up, the force of the loan 
program in supporting prices was 
weakened by the announcement of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that it would offer its stocks to ex- 


porters competitively during daily 
trading sessions. Previously USDA 


offers were made only after the daily 
market close at prices effective until 
the following day’s opening. 

Further beneficial rains material- 
ly brightened the outlook for added 
production of winter wheat last week. 
Meanwhile, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced that steps were 
being taken to prepare for possible 
imposition of acreage controls and 
marketing quotas on the 1954 crop. 
Currently expected production this 
vear, plus the huge carryover of near 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Decline 
as Cash Supply Tightens 


Withdrawal of U.K. From Wheat Agreement, 
USDA Export Offer Depress Markets 


600 million bushels, would add up to 

one of the largest supplies on record 

for 1953-54. A final decision on pro- 

duction curbs for next year’s crop 

has not yet been made, however. 
Receipts Larger 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.8 million bushels for the 
week ended April 16, compared with 
4.8 million a week ago and 3.7 million 
for the comparable week a year ago. 
Arrivals at spring wheat markets re- 
mained light to moderate although 
somewhat larger than the week be- 
fore. Minneapolis receipts totaled 737 
cars, while Duluth took in 820 cars. 
Trading basis remained about un- 
changed as compared with futures. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 3@7¢ over May, 12% protein 64 
11¢ over, 13% 11@14¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 134@16¢ over, 15% protein 15@ 
18¢ over, and 16% protein 21@24¢ 
over. Those protein premium ranges 
were based on 58 lb. grain with an 
additional premium of 1¢ bu. for each 
1 Ib. test weight over 58 lb. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13%, and the 
durum 11.44%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis April 17: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib... ° $2.39% @ 
12% Protein . 2.42% 4 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein a 

16% Protein 257% a 2.60% 





1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1%. 
“Free” Supplies Pinched 

The Kansas City cash wheat situ- 
ation could be characterized as a 
scarcity surrounded by plenty. Al- 
though receipts at the Kansas City 
market reached a 1,244 car total last 
week, only 95 were sold on the cash 
market. The picture was even more 
accentuated by developments April 
20 when out of 677 cars received, less 
than 15 were traded on the floor. 
Most of the receipts were tied up in 
the Commodity Credit Corp. loan and 
purchase agreement program and 
were going into storage. Thus mills 
were faced with a shortage of wheat 
offerings, even though there is plenty 
of wheat in the area. Sharply higher 
premiums for the cash article result- 
ed, and ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter climbed to 9'2¢ over May, with 
12.5% protein up to 11@15%¢ over. 
For 13% protein the markup was 
11@17%2¢ over and 14% was 11%4 
181¢ over. Some relief was felt from 
the futures pit with the trend lower 
in the basic May future. It opened 
last week at $2.28 and closed at 
$2.233%4 April 20. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 17 
are shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 





No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

a e. merrere re ah 

No. 2 Red 

No. 3 Red ° ~~» pas 2 1% 
No. 4 Red ... 2.284 @2.30% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold April 20 at $2.56% 
@2.57%, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein at a 1¢ bu. 
premium. Demand was poor, with 
both export and domestic offerings 
light. 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Apr. 13-18 

1953 

Northwest 655,184 
Southwest 1,096,959 
Buffalo 445,645 
Central and Southeast 483,518 
North Pacific Coast 154,479 


Totals 2,935.7 
Percentage of total U.S 


output 74 
*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week ca 


Apr. 13-18, Previous Apr. 14-19 





195% week 1952 
Northwest 79 81 s1 
Southwest g° 60 go 
Buffalo 96 97 96 
Central and &. E 7 TS 69 
No. Pacific Coast 69 KO 
Total 7s 73 83 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 287,250 237.577 83 
Previous wee S7 250 73,576 8 
Year ago 10.600 290,86 s 
Two year Zo 10.600 13,319 ty 
Five-year averuge 4} 


Ten Vear i erTrune oO 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 1.019.750 S59.382 84 
Previous week 1,019,750 715.065 

Year ago 1.019.750 915.654 ’ 


Two years ago. .1,019,750 946,464 9% 
Five-year average ao 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 





5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

April 12-17 671,400 $83,518 72 
Previous week 671.400 *5°9 999 7% 
Year arco 671.000 164,169 69 
Two years ago 671,400 521.84 7s 


Five-year average 73 


BUFFALO 


§-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 159.500 445.645 gF 
Previous week 159,500 *447,031 97 
Year ago 159,500 $45.03 96 
Two years ago 159,800 108.412 4 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average &7 

*Revised 


*Previous Apr. 14-19 Apr. 1 0 Apr. 16-21 
week 1952 1951 1950 
OTO.YST 674,482 96,759 695.218 
788,665 1,206,517 1,259,783 1,158,727 
447,031 145,033 408,41 i6 7) 
629,022 4,169 r2as4 30,374 
251,175 292 0906 $30,528 [16.5085 


2,686,880 ON a7 3.317,325 »O84,441 


74 7A 7 76 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to 


Apr. 15-20, Apr. 16-21 April 18 April 20 
1951 1950 1953 1952 

71 6S 80,873,555 0.516.248 

93 71 48,643,423 51,304,311 

so 92 20,855,747 'O.G9S3.175 

7s 82 2° SNH O49 1,504,704 

91 67 11,574 tra T2303, 008 

y4 Sl 134,833,754 13,633,204 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 1 17 s2.500 HA, R18 go 
Previous w s2.500 "261,654 ws 
Year ago eRe 500 82.971 106 
Two year Tan) °R82.500 198.813 Tu 
live-vear average s4 
ren-vear average ; 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 


eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 12-17 546,250 365,412 66 

Previou week 646,250 193.530 7 

Year ago 46,250 91,511 71 

wo vears ago 552.000 Te we 

Five-year average 6y 


Ten-year average 67 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 230,000 165.000 7% 
Previou week 230,000 *159.996 69 
Year ago 30.000 190,100 K? 
Two vear ago 20.000 oo t1s RS 
Five-year average 4 
Ten-year average SI 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


April 12-17 133,000 91.°%1 68 
lreviou week 133,000 94,483 71 
Year ago 133,200 101,998 73 
Two vear ago 122,000 128,°10 96 
Five-year average s] 
Ten-year average x1 
ending April 18 and prior two weel together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 





_— 


production to date 
April 12-17 . 22,213 967,879 13,113 
Previous week § 








£13,080 
Two wks. ago 15,67 
1952 13,78: 
1951 : 11,139 
1950 23.464 1,048,480 11,698 
1949 y 4 68 1,258,168 12,138 
Five-vr average 23.578 1,081,917 12,374 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


Southwest*— -——~—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— --Combined*®* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr 


production to date production to date production to date 
611,952 9.591 $04,335 44,917 1,084,146 





S.71¢ 37. 7H 

9.197 13,959 
589.750 7.281 100 RTE 15,496 1,932,013 
18 k.118 TRE OOF 14.768 1,969,229 
477, 9,41 150,096 14,577 1,976,148 
708.713 9 998 126.501 43.704 2.403.382 
574,186 &.741 416,551 tS, 09S OT2,984 


TAll mills. {Revised 





PLANS BEING COMPLETED 
FOR INDIANA CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS—Plans are being 
completed for the forthcoming busi- 
ness-outing convention of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. The con- 
vention will be held June 7-9 at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Fred K. Sale, executive secretary, 
reported that an outstanding program 
for Monday and Tuesday mornings, 
June 8 and 9, has been taking form. 

There will be a feed nutrition dis- 
cussion by leading nutritionists, and 
a panel discussion of the Food & Drug 
Administration’s grain sanitation 


program is planned. W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., has been invited to 
explain the AFMA credit and finance 
plan, and Ray Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., is expected to 
speak. A talk on taxes and some 
other program features also are 
planned. 

The entertainment side of the pro- 
gram will include golf, horse shoe 
pitching and bait casting and pos- 
sibly bowling for the men. A lunch- 
eon and bridge for the ladies are 
scheduled, and there will be a bingo 
game for everybody. One thousand 
dollars in prizes will be given away 
at these events. 











GRAIN HANDLERS’ SCHOOL—Grain handlers, millers 
and other interested men attended a sanitation school at 
East Lansing, Mich., April 13, which was sponsored jointly 
by the Michigan Millers Assn. and Michigan State College. 
Shown above are four men who had a part in the meet- 
ing. In the picture on the left, from left to right: Howard 
S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., chairman of the 
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wheat improvement committee of the millers’ organiza- 
tion; and Prof. H. M. Brown, farm crops department, 
MSC. In the picture on the right, in the usual order are 
Herman Fakler, vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Federation, and Prof. 
Hildebrand of the college’s farm crops depart- 





MNF Directors 
Chosen in 
Mail Balloting 


CHICAGO The results of ballot- 
ing by mail for positions on the board 
of directors of the Millers National 
Federation were announced by Her- 
man Steen, vice president and secre- 
tary of the federation. Board mem- 
bers elected are: 

District I--William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; L. O. 
Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; 
Lawrence F. Orbe, Jr., New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J.; Henry 
D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

District II--M. A. Briggs, Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Earl J. 
Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Division, 
Evansville, Ind.; R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis; F. R. Johnson, South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; W. 
J. Simpson, Owensboro Milling Co., 
Owensboro, Ky 

District III--W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Ft. Worth; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 


solidated Mills Co., Omaha: Leslie 
A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; C. N. Hiebert, Buhler Mill & 


Elevator Co., 
Mitchell, 


Buhler, 
Burrus Mills, 


Kansas; J. C. 
Inc., Dallas; 


J. H. Rathbone, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas; Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; , John 


J. Vanier, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas: J. A. Willis, Jr., Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City 

District IV- Fred W. Lake, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Moritz Milburn, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle: Phil 
I. Welk, Preston Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

District V--Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; G. S. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; Chas. B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.: 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling 
Co., Boston; Paul R. Trigg, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; 
D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

President Ralph C. Sowden is a 
director ex-officio, as is also Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, immediate past president of 
the Federation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE ° 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
BLAIR FIRMS’ MERGER 


ATCHISON, KANSAS—Stockhold- 
ers of the Blair Milling Co. and the 
Blair Elevator Corp. here have rati- 
fied an agreement of merger and the 
companies lost their separate identi- 
ties as of the close of business April 
18. Ratification was made April 17. 

The firm now is the Blair Milling 
& Elevator Co., Inc. Capital stock of 
the original two firms, $208,660, was 
increased to $723,920, and outstand- 
ing bonds are being raised from $20,- 
000 to $100,200. 

Officers of the merged firm are: W. 
W. Blair, president; W. H. Fawcett, 
Jr., vice president; Victor Armstrong, 
vice president; H. A. Marteny, secre- 
tary; H. T. Shaeffer, treasurer; Da- 
mer S. Leahy, assistant treasurer and 





assistant secretary. New directors are 
W. W. Blair, W. H. Fawcett, Jr., Vic- 
tor Armstrong, C. H. Blanke, Sr., and 
R. P. Snowden. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. A. LOHMAN, JR., NAMED 
GMI FLOUR SALES MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., this 
week announced the appointment of 
William A. Lohman, Jr., as_ sales 
manager for the company’s flour divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Lohman will move to Minne- 
apolis from New York City, where he 
was eastern district sales manager 
for bakery flour. He has been with 
General Mills for more than 34 years. 

He will report to Don A. Stevens, 
recently named general manager of 
the flour division of General Mills. A 
vice president and director of grain 
operations since 1949, Mr. Stevens 
was elected to the company’s board 
of directors in September of last year. 











= BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
T. E. OLIVER APPOINTED 
WINNIPEG — Formerly assistant 
manager of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
T. E. Oliver has been appointed act- 
ing manager to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late R. D. 
Purdy. The appointment was an- 
nounced by B. S. Plumer, president of 
the board of directors. 
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Flour Distributors 
Expand Program 
for Annual Meeting 


PITTSBURGH Irving Bennett, 
Bennett Paper Co., Pittsburgh, will 
be one of the featured speakers at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors to 
be held at the William Penn Hotel 
here May 17-18. Mr. Bennett will 
speak at a 4 p.m. session on May 17 
and a film, “Pittsburgh Rebuilds for 
the Future,” will be shown in connec- 
tion with his talk, it was announced 
by Victor M. Wintermantel, president 
of NAFD. 

Mr. Bennett, whose topic will be 
sales, represents the Civic Salesmen’s 
Club of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Reservations for the convention 
have been coming in steadily, with 
one affiliated club booking its entire 
membership. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will be 
host at the convention. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

HOWELLS, NEB.—A fire April 3 
destroyed the Farmers Lumber & 
Grain Co.’s elevator here. The loss 
was estimated at $50,000 by James 
J. Drahota, manager. Lost in the fire 
were 3,500 bu. corn and 1,500 bu. 
oats. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. McCOMBS, MISSOURI 
MILLING OFFICIAL, DIES 


JACKSON, MO.—R. M. McCombs, 
president of the Cape County Milling 
Co. here, died recently in a Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., hospital at the age 
of 82. 

Mr. McCombs had been president 
and manager of the Cape County 
company since its organization and 
was a member of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Assn. and the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. 

An active church worker, Mr. Mc- 
Combs was an officer and lay leader 
in many of the Methodist church or- 
ganizations in Jackson where he was 
born and spent nearly his entire life- 
time. 

Survivors include his widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Bright, and two 
sisters. 








MICHIGAN SANITATION 


group; W. E. Fitzgerald, Food 











MEETING—The 


Industry 


at 


Michigan 
State Millers Assn. and Michigan State College were joint 
sponsors of a grain sanitation meeting, held at the college 
at East Lansing April 13. Pictured above at the meeting 
were several men who took part in the affair. In the 
picture on the left are: (seated) W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
International Milling Co., Detroit, president of the millers’ 


Dr. 


Committee, 
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Detroit. (Standing) John Elling, International Milling Co., 
Detroit, and Fred Rowe, Jr., Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich., program chairman. The men in the picture on 
the right are, from left to right: William C. Cavett, chief 
inspector, Chicago office, Food & Drug Administration; 
Herman King, 
State College, and Dr. D. W. Hayne, zoology depart- 
ment, Michigan State College. 


entomology department, Michigan 
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Grain Handlers in Michigan Hear 
Reports on Sanitation Program 


EAST LANSING, 
round-up of 


MICH. — A 
sanitation, wheat im- 
provement and the tax situation was 
given to more than 100 grain han- 
dlers in Michigan at Grain Han- 
dlers Sanitation Meeting at the Kel- 
logge Center at Michigan State Col- 
lege the afternoon of April 13. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Michi- 
gan State Millers Assn. in coopera- 
tion with MSC. 
Beginning with a 
ifternoon wa 


luncheon, the 
crammed with inform- 
tive discussions and lectures. Pre- 
siding was Fred Rowe, Jr., Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., pro- 
‘ram chairman. At the luncheon, 
W. H. Hagenmeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, president of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn., out- 
lined the importance of the food in- 
dustry 

Convening to the auditorium of Kel- 
logg Center, the group then was ad- 
dressed by W. E. Fitzgerald, Food 
Industry Committee, Detroit. The 
committee is composed of represen- 
tatives of industries con- 
cerned with handling food, who unite 
on problems common to them all. 

Mr. Fitzgerald observed that the 
food industry is the second business 
in the U.S., and the most important. 
It is the shortest profit industry in 
the country, he said, yet. food in all 
categories carries a tax burden far 


Various 


out of proportion to its net results. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that several 
new taxes for food handlers are under 
consideration by the Michigan legis- 
lature this session, and the com- 
mittee is resisting any additional 
levies. He urged that the food indus- 
try unite to prevent new taxes, 

The next part of the program, con- 
cerned with wheat improvement, was 
presided over by Howard S. Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., chair- 
man of the Wheat Improvement Com- 
mittee of the MSMA. He and Prof. 
H. M. Brown, farm crops depart- 
ment, MSC; John Elling, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Detroit, and Prof. 
S. C. Hildebrand, farm crops depart- 
ment, MSC, outlined the problems in 
developing new and improved va- 
rieties of wheat. 

Sanitation 

Dr. Herman King, entomology de- 
partment, MSC, was the first speaker 
on the sanitation portion of the pro- 
gram, Speaking on the control of 
stored wheat insects, Dr. King said 
that new wheat in Michigan, as in 
most northern states, is entirely free 
from insect damage, as far as the 
kernel, is concerned. 

Insects which are pests of stored 
wheat live in the storages from year 
to year, he said, and in Michigan, 
never attack wheat in the field. He 








said, however, that these insects may 
survive and be carried from place to 
place in very small samples. of 
“stored” grain or feed and for this 
reason may appear to have come from 
the field. The fact that wheat is free 
from damage at time of harvest 
means that prevention of damage is 
possible, he maintained. 

He gave a few pointers to be used 
as preventive measures. They are: 

1. Preharvest treatment of storage 
bins. 

2. Storage of 
wheat. 

3. Addition of a 
wheat protectant. 

4. Weekly inspection of stored 
wheat from harvest time until cold 
weather. 

Dr. D. W. Hayne, zoology depart- 
ment, MSC, next outlined a program 
of rat control. The only permanent 
solution to rodents, he said, is to 
clean up the premises and _ install 
rodent proofing and follow the prop- 
er sanitation procedures. Rats can 
multiply so rapidly, he said, that a 
mere reducing of numbers can be 
only a temporary measure. 

With a program of farm sanitation, 
he said, fundamental changes are 
made in the environment of the rat, 
and the carrying capacity of the area 
is reduced. He emphasized that some- 
times this program might take a 
considerable length of time. He said 
an integral part of the program is 
rat-proofing. Reduction of rats by 
poisoning is recommended as a tem- 
porary measure. 


clean, dry whole 


pyrethrum-type 


FDA Program Outlined 

William C. Cavett, chief inspector 
of the Chicago office of the Food & 
Drug Administration, next outlined 
the program of the FDA with regard 
to grain and grain products. He 
traced the history of the FDA pro- 
gram, and said that with a judicious 
program of education and regulatory 


17 


activity, continuing progress in sani- 
tation can be made. 

Mr. Cavett advised elevator opera- 
tors to clean up their premises and 
watch grain condition carefully, and 
suggested to millers that they see 
that their raw material is suitable for 
use as food, and care for it after 
arrival 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, point- 
ed up the responsibilities of the mill- 
ing and other food handling indus- 
tries for following proper sanitation 
practices, 

He said that a long term educa- 
tion program would be effective, but 
in the meantime, millers must be se- 
lective in the wheat they buy. He 
admitted that such a practice will 
temporarily lead to some economic 
losses, but that they can be mini- 
mized by a constructive program at 
the farm level. 
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BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
NAMES 3 NEW DIRECTORS 


BUFFALO — Three new directors 
were chosen for the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change et the annual meeting held 
April 14. Three directors whose terms 
of office ended, retired. The new direc 
tors are Elmer J. Koehnlein, Allied 
Mills, Inc., G. M. Loebel, Continental 
Grain Co., and George P. Urban, Jr., 
George P. Urban Milling Co. 

Retiring directors are R. W. Hale, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., J. F. Lepine, 
Ralston Purina Co., and R. T. O'Brien, 
Continental Grain Co. Holdover direc- 
tors are J. F. Gerard, Standard Mill- 
ing Co.; F. E. Haller, Bison Grain Co.; 
H. N. Hostetter, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange; W. P. Jones, Car- 
gill, Inc.; D. A. Southwell, Southwell 
Grain Co., and T. A. Wagner, Fraun- 
heim Corp. 
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For low breakage . 
@ cost standpoint, we especially recommend P/K Full 
Value Pillow Case Bags for bakery flours. 100-lb. size 
in P/K Quality unbleached type 96 muslin bleaches 


cotton bags"... 


say: that cotton flour 
bags provide less 
breakage. 


‘a 


say: that cotton han- 
dles best. 


say: cotton costs less. 


. for easy handling . . . or from 


readily and is easily sold as a ready-to-use pillow case 








MOTHER’S DAY CAKE—The Roses-in-Snow cake for Mother’s Day, 

developed by General Mills, Inc., and offered with a merchandising kit by that 

firm, will get a radio sendoff this year. On the “Time for Betty Crocker” show 

May 4, 6, and 8 the cake will be featured. An even greater sales potential for 

the cake than in past years is anticipated, so bakers are urged to tie in with 

the broadcasts with spot announcements on their local stations. Suggested 
/ commercials are available in the kit, which may be obtained from the company 
or one of its sales representatives. 


*In answers to a survey conducted by seven bakery 
magazines. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


FENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take CIiTVY , MINNBSBOTA 












La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
R S 


FLO U 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Allied Trades 
Plan Fall Week 
for AOM Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Millers and their 
wives who attend the 57th annual 
technical conference of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
at Hotel Nicollet May 17-21, will be 
entertained by the Allied Trades 
Assn. three evenings instead of only 
one, as in the past. 

Lloyd M. Steirly, S. R. Sikes Co., 
and Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter Co., 
co-chairmen of the Allied Trades 
committee said in making the an- 
nouncement that their organization is 
planning for a cocktail party for May 
18, from 5:30 to 6:30 p.m., and for 
maintaining a “hospitality room” dur- 
ing the evenings of May 18, 19 and 20. 

The hospitality room, to be main- 
tained by the Allied Trades Assn., 
will be open from 8:30 to 11:30 each 
of those three evenings. 

At past AOM national meetings, 
the Allied Trades Assn. entertain- 
ment for the active members of the 
organization has been limited to one 
evening, which included an entertain- 
ment program and_ refreshments. 
Members of the Allied Trades com- 
mittee planning for entertainment at 
the 1953 meeting were of the opinion 
that this type of program was com- 
petitive with the association’s annual 
banquet and entertainment program 
which is the final event each year. 

Mr. Steirly said that bingo games 
with suitable prizes, will be featured 
each evening in the Allied Trades 
hospitality room from 9:30 to 10:30 
p.m. A number of card tables will be 
maintained, he said, for those who 
want to play bridge or canasta. 

“The members of the committee 
believe that the Allied Trades hospi- 
tality room will be a welcome innova- 
tion at the AOM conference,” Mr. 
Steirly said. “It will afford a meeting 
place for members of the association 
to spend a social evening visiting and 
taking part in the entertainment. In 
addition, it will be used as a central 
meeting place during the evenings.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W.E. Long Managers’ 


Conference Planned 


CHICAGO—The 39th annual gen- 
eral managers’ conference sponsored 
by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will 
be held June 22-24 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here. 

Special program emphasis will be 
laid on organization problems, and 
industry leaders will present their 
views on the planning and coordina- 
tion of bakery operation. As in other 
years open forums and panel dis- 
cussions will be on the program. 

Speakers of national prominence 
will appear on the program, and will 
be announced at a later date. 

The general managers’ conference 
presents an opportunity for bakers 
to make an objective study of the 
increasingly complex problems of 
management, to pool their experi- 
ence in solving these problems, and 
to evaluate methods through infor- 
mal talks with fellow bakers, the 
company said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT WANG APPOINTED 
CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR 


MILWAUKEE—Robert O. Wang, 
formerly the grain inspector for the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange, has been 
appointed chief grain inspector, it 
was announced by William J. Slawny, 
manager of the transportation, weigh- 
ing and inspection departments. 
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James A. Schoenstein 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—James 
A. Schoenstein has been appointed 
sales representative in the Texas area 
of the southern division of Arkell & 
Smiths, paper bag manufacturer. Mr. 
Schoenstein has replaced W. F. Nes- 
bit who was recently appointed east- 
ern division sales manager with head- 
quarters in New York City. 





e 

OKLAHOMA SANITATION PLAN 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Grain ele- 
vator managers, employees and help- 
ers from areas of Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Texas, are attending a series of 
grain elevator sanitation meetings in 
Oklahoma which began April 6. The 
program is under the direction of the 
Extension Service, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. The meetings demonstrate 
the latest methods of keeping wheat 
clean and protecting it for process- 
ing. Meetings were scheduled for 
Hobart on April 6, Kingfisher April 7, 
Medford April 8 and Buffalo April 9. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. s LJ J 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices Denv 


er, Colorado 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













The confidence that buyers have in 
POLAR BEAR was not built in a day, 
or a year... it represents more than 
50 years of milling by this company, 
during which quality of product has 
always been put first. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 

















MEMBERS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAW 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE a seo > agp 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE dno 00 eusHeLs CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties. Our large storage capacity permits accurate bin- 
ning of wheat by actual milling value. Call Grand 7070. 








KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with.-. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


COOKIE KING cookie 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


e flour 


and doughnut flour 


ry evoyale fa flour 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atienta, Georgle Chicago, lll. 


90 John Street 
Dalles, Texas 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Ceneda 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed en the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Leow Close Close 

April April 

10, 17, 

--1952-53—. 1953 1953 

Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 28%, 28% 29% 


Allis-Chaimers .. 56% 40% 52% 53 
Pid. $3.25 .... 112 89% 104% 206 
Am. C yanamid — - 138% =%%11% 138% 137 
Bet. cecccsvces 204 171 225 e285" 
A-D-M Ce 0. 9.00 ae 43 43% 43 
Borden ......... 58% 5l B5%_ 56 


Burry Bis. Corp. 54 3% 4% 4% 
Cont. Bax. Cu... 23% 17 23% 233% 


Pfd, $5.50 .. 99 92 95% 94% 
Corn Pr. Ref. C °. 79%, 66 684% 68% 
Pfd. $7 186 161% 163% 162 


Cream of Ww heat 29% 2% 264%, 26% 
Dow Chemical .. 119% 37% 37% 38% 
Pfd. $1 A . 118% 98% 99 9814 
Gen, Baking c 0... 16% 13% MW% iM 
Pfd. $8 162 149 152%, 152 
Gen. ¥F oods Cc orp. 55% 40% 53% 4 


Ptd. $3.50 105 89% 89% 89% 
Gen, Mills, Inc.. 65% 53% 57 58 
Pfd. 3%% .... 124% 107% 120 119 
Be BT cases 114%, 114% 114% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 158 116% -». 154 
Ptd. $5 137 128% -.-. 1344 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” .. 11% 2% 11% 11% 
Mere k & Co. 39% 21% 21% 21% 
Pfd. $3.50 . 101 824, 83% 83% 
Pfd. $4 . 122% «84 1025, 104 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 29% 35% 36% 
Ptd. $7 ‘ a 161% 163 161% 
Novadel-Agene 12% & 


Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pfd. $4 
Pr. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ptd. $6 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis P. Co. 
Pfd. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Pid. $4.50 
¢Sterling Drug 
Pid, $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 





oes » . 1 

- Pfd. $4.50 169 101 104% 

Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 255% 25% 

Pfd. $3.50 -. 100% «89 91% 

Ward Baking Co. 23% 23% nner 
Pfd, $5.50 .... 110% a, 98 103 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. ........ 18 19% 
+Standard Milling Co....... 11% 12 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary ‘Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded April 17: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York ae 21% 21% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 103 105 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . 146 150 
Omar, Ine. : 19% 20 
Wagner Baking Ce 0. ie casi 85, 8% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
— April 


10, 
—1952-53— 1953 1953 
Can, Bakeries 3% 12% 12% 13% 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.95 3 3 
Pfd. 51 50 50 50M% 
Can. Food Prod.. 4 2% 3 3 
A .. 1 5 % 7% 
Pfd. o. 50% 56 54 
Catelli Food, * 19 “| 18% 17 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 8% 8% &Y, 
Federal Grain 7 14% #%6™% 15% 
Pfd. a 24 26 25% 
Gen. Bakeries 6 4.90 5u%Q 5% 
Lake of the Woods 3314 30 32 32 
Maple Leaf ~— 9 6% 7% 7% 
Pfd. 90 82 87 86 
McCabe Grain, A 2% WY RY iWUY, 
Mid. Pac, Grain. 114% 10 11% 105% 
Ogilvie Flour 31 29% 36 30 
St. Lawrence Fl. 120 120 120 120 
Toronto Elevs, M4% 2% 138% 13% 
United Grain, A 18 17% 137% 17% 
George Weston 30% 26% 30 29% 
Pfd. 4%% 96 91% 94% 295 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 

Catelli Food, B | 

Inter. Mig., Pfd.* ee 89 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 136% 
McCabe Grain, B c<suvene. We a 
Ogilvie Flour ...... ; , 170 
Reliance Grain . 20 

Standard Brands 27% 238 


*U.S. funds, 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Tra April 10, 1953 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

B 821 7 

Buffalo ‘ 588 385 

Ch £0 ‘ §17 

Duluth ; me 39 

Balti € 20 2 

Lakes 10 420 749 
Total 1,939 510 1,322 1,142 


Previous week . 1,684 533 902 393 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Sokecssacedscenbsbsonsnebannsonsbaseucssheesonsecues 


FOR QUA'ITY FiavOw AND E WOMY 








STAR OF THE WEST 


: : Oneof the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 











WICHITA” e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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**I know I told you to economize, Miss Simms, but I 
think one raisin per loaf is going toofar!’” _ 














Here's the third in a series of “just-for-fun" situations . . . this 
one by nationally-known cartoonist Tom Henderson. Maybe 
you'll want fo pin it up somewhere in your shop. 


Miss Simms there, in the cartoon, is going all out for economy, but that’s not the kind 
of economy you're looking for when it comes to buying flour. You want 
smooth, efficient bake shop operation with minimum waste and maximum performance 
from the flour you use. Russell-Miller’s family of fine bakery flours—especially 
milled from spring wheat, hard winter and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance 
and high absorption qualities—will give you the kind of economical, efficient 
performance you need. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 00. 


\ 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Population Growth 


From an Article by M. K. Bennett, 
Executive Director of Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Written for the Rice Institute 


M‘S shares ‘with other living or- 
ganisms the power of reproduc- 
ing himself at rates of annual in- 
crease almost terrifying to contem- 
plate. In a number of very large na- 
tional populations the crude birth 
rate today runs as high as 40 persons 
per 1,000 of population—that is, 4% 
per year. It is equally well known 
that death rates in some large popu- 
lations—not the same ones, however 

today run as low as 10 per 1,000 
population annually, or 1% per year. 
In a very rough way, then, it can be 
said that human experience shows 
that mankind has the capacity to in- 
crease his numbers at a rate of at 
least 3% per year. 

Such a capacity of increase as 3% 
annually is indeed terrifying to con- 
template. It means, if anywhere sus- 
tained, a doubling of population 
about every 25 years. Yet a far more 
modest rate of increase, of only 1% 
per year, would have resulted in an 
utterly unimaginable situation, con- 
sidering the age of the human race 
Putnam puts it vividly, though I can- 
not say how accurately. He writes: 
“. . . If the race had sprung from 
a couple living in 10,000 B.C. and if 
its numbers had expanded at the rate 
of 1% per year since then, there 
would today be a sphere of flesh 
many thousand light-years in diam- 
eter, whose surface would be advanc- 
ing into space many times faster 
than light!” Emphasizing the same 
point, the able demographer Kuczyn- 
ski writes: “This rate (of 1% per an- 
num) can best be appreciated when 
it is pointed out that if the same rate 
has persisted since Caesar’s death, 
one couple living at that date would 
in 1933 have had 700 million de- 
scendants.” 

Bearing in mind the many scores 
of centuries during which mankind 
has walked the earth, we can readily 
conclude from calculations such as 
these that there cannot possibly have 
been a sustained annual increase of 
population, whether in the world or 
in Europe, as large as 1% per year. 
There is no sphere of human flesh 
advancing into space faster than 
light, and there are not 700 million 
people in Europe even though at the 
time of Caesar's death the population 
was not one couple but millions of 
couples. The rate of increase of pop- 
ulation has been not only slow, but 
very slow. 

Malthus, writing in 1798, when the 
world population was only about 920 
million people as against over 2,300 
million today, was disturbed by what 
he conceived as a propensity of man- 
kind to multiply more rapidly than 
means of subsistence. With the ac- 
celerated rates of growth now appar- 
ent, it is easily understandable that 
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many a contemporary Malthusian 
feels and expresses alarm. 

What we see today is a striking 
uniformity from nation to nation in 
the level of per capita utilization or 
consumption and probably ingestion 
of all food calories, except in so far 
as average size of body is so much 
smaller especially in Southeastern 
Asia than in Europe and the Amer- 
icas as largely to explain estimated 
lower levels of per capita calorie con- 
sumption where bodies are small. An 
average adult male in those regions 
weighs only two thirds as much as an 
average American male. 

Parenthetically, I may say that 
this explanation of differences in es- 
timated national levels of per capita 
calorie consumption is not as widely 
credited as I feel it ought to be. 
Instead, a statistically low level in 
a particular country is far too com- 
monly regarded as evidence of hun- 
ger and starvation in that country— 
a conclusion never, I think, to be 
accepted without reserve. If one sees 
in tabulations issued by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations that average daily con- 
sumption of food calories per capita 
in such countries as Siam or Indo- 
china or Indonesia is only 2,000 cal- 








ories as against more than 3,000 in 
the U.S., he should not jump to the 
conclusion that the inhabitants of 
those Southeast Asian countries are 
hungry or starving. He might do bet- 
ter to ask our Department of State 
what its representatives there ac- 
tually see. 

It seems fairly clear, then, that 
since the Middle Ages the food intake 
of populations has widened greatly 
in variety in a great many parts of 
the world; that per capita calorie 
consumption has generally kept ap- 
proximate pace with tremendous 
growth of population; that the risk 
of famine from natural causes has 
vastly diminished. The explanation 
lies in that many-faceted phenome- 
non, economic advancement, and not 
more narrowly in expansion of land 
under cultivation or in improved tech- 
niques and lowered costs of purely 
agricultural activities—though of 
course they are a part of it. 

Yet men have not overcome their 
inclination to warfare with arms or to 
warfare of the milder sort, with bar- 
riers to trade, to movement of peo- 
ple, to movement of capital toward 
investment. And, so far as we know, 
the population continues to grow at 
an accelerated rate. 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


James G. Lawrence, the miller of 
Wabasha, Minn., was dead at the age 
of 91. “It is probable,” commented 
The Northwestern Miller, “that to 
Mr. Lawrence must go the credit 
for creating the first widely known 
slogan in the flour trade. From the 
earliest days of his milling experi- 
ence he had been an ardent exponent 
of the policy of maintaining the high- 
est possible quality in his mill’s prod- 
ucts. Slow to increase his produc- 
tion and content to build his busi- 
ness on the firm foundation of ‘not 
how much but how good,’ there final- 
ly came a time when the possible 
outlet for its products exceeded his 
mill’s capacity. With the simple and 
perfectly honest intention of dis- 
couraging inquiry from new trade 
he caused the phrase ‘none to offer’ 
to be inserted in his modest adver- 
tisement in this publication. Greatly 
to his own astonishment, and much 
to the interest and amusement of his 
associates and competitors, the ex- 
pression quickly gained wide cur- 
rency in the flour trade, both in this 
country and abroad. Instead of serv- 
ing the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, it proved to have the great- 
est possible advertising value, and 
‘none to offer’ and ‘Big Jo’ soon were 
synonymous terms. It is doubtful if 


all of the art and science of modern 
publicity methods have created a 
better or more pointed phrase than 
this one which, indeed, made Waba- 
sha famous.” 


50 Years Ago: 


The International Union of Flour 
and Cereal Mill Employees began 
publishing the Eight Hour Miller. 

George A. Zabriskie, New York 
flour man, made a trip to Europe. 

From “an exchange”: “In India 
the opening of a mill at Delhi was 
conducted with religious services, 
consisting of a prayer and blessing 
of the premises by the Archbishop 
of Agra, and a sprinkling of the 
building and machinery with holy 
water. The machinery was then 
started, after which a banquet was 
served.” 

Editorial: The chaos which has 
for some time existed in the car situ- 
ation in the U.S. is in itself an ironi- 
cal commentary on the system em- 
ployed by American railways. It 
would be a laughable exhibition of 
complete incompetency were it not 
humiliating to those who boast the 
superiority of American railways and 
utterly demoralizing, even ruinous, 
to shippers who are under contract 
to deliver their goods within a rea- 
sonable time. Mills have been handi- 
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capped in their operations, have 
been put to enormous extra expense, 
have even been obliged to shut down, 
thereby losing money to both labor 
and capital, because they could not 
secure cars in which to ship the flour 
they had sold. Their customers have 
been harassed and made to suffer 
loss by reason of delays in receiving 
flour, which they have required to 
supply their trade. Altogether, the 
whole commercial world has been 
upset for lack of accommodations 
which it has a right to demand and 
expect and which railroads, by the 
very nature of their charters, are 
bound to supply in such quantities 
as the traffic may require. 


75 Years Ago: 


Item: “A shocking accident, re- 
sulting in the death of a young lady, 
occurred at Stevensville, Mich. a 
few days ago. A party of ladies were 
being shown through a flouring mill 
situated near the village. Miss Eliza- 
beth Decker, a girl 17 years of age, 
ventured so close to the machinery 
that her skirt was caught by the shaft, 
and a horrible death ensued. Thus 
held by her clothes in the meshes of 
the machinery she was whirled 
around with a wheel which was mak- 
ing two hundred and fifty revolutions 
per minute, until the bones in her 
body were crushed and her flesh had 
been shockingly mangled. Miss 
Decker belonged to one of the best 
families in the neighborhood, and 
was highly esteemed by a large cir- 
cle of acquaintances.” 

The National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers was formed at 
a mass meeting in London to correct 
disastrous trade practices and de- 
structive competition. 

An upright shaft revolving at 160 
turns a minute whirled Theodore 
Robinson to death in his father’s mill 
at Lansing, Mich. 

The Pennsylvania Millers Assn. 
was formed, and Charles A. Miner 
became its first president. 

An academy for the technical] 
training of flour mill workers was in 
operation at Worms-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany. 

An editor’s comment: “By far too 
little attention as a rule is paid to 
the proper cleaning and scouring of 
wheat by the flour manufacturers of 
our country.” 
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THE GOLDEN THUMB 
“Every honest miller 
Has a golden thumb.” 
So went the English proverb— 
A neat encomium. 





For millers found out early 
That honest measures paid 
In good will and in profits 
For their so-needful trade. 


And thus the “honest miller” 
Has been a subject long 
To celebrate in story, 
In proverb and in song. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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A FLOUR MERCHANDISING FABLE 

AUSTIC and unsparing was the editor of The 

Northwestern Miller of half a century ago 
as he looked about sorrowfully upon what every- 
one in the milling industry seemed to agree was 
a chronic state of unprofitable flour merchandis- 
ing. He missed no opportunity to scold, admonish 
or even ridicule. One day, having dulled the edge 
of all other editorial weapons, he tried a fable. 
Thus: 

“There came, not long since, to one of the 
milling centers, a trio of bakers. Worthy men they 
were, of excellent motive and good financial stand- 
ing. They wanted no less than one hundred thous- 
and barrels of flour and they expected to have 
no difficulty in buying it. They wanted it at a 
figure which they thought would be about the 
right thing. 

“Now, in the good old days, not so far back, a 
baker ready to place an order for a hundred thous- 
and barrels of flour might have named his own 
price, suited the date of shipment to his own re- 
quirements and had no difficulty in finding a seller. 
In those days it was esteemed the proper, correct 
and recognized thing for the miller to lose five 
cents a barrel on the flour he sold and the baker 
to make one dollar and a half out of it. Dear, 
delightful competition and long months of abso- 
lutely no profit whatever, had finally brought the 
worthy miller to that peculiar and distorted state 
of mind where he really believed that he had no 
right to live except as an unpaid adjunct to the 
baking trade, that an all-wise Providence had 
actually designed him to be the only man in this 
broad and prosperous land who was to work 
without wages and without any return whatever 
on the money and the energy he had put into the 
business. 

“The good miller sometimes wondered why it 
was that the farmer grew rich, the baker rolled 
in wealth and all the rest of the people he met 
seemed to be prosperous, while he, working hard 
and long and with all the intelligence he had, 
could not make even five cents a barrel on the 
flour which, after it left him, seemed to yield a 
good return for everyone who touched it; but 
everybody told him it was his duty to keep right 
at it and he did so. Even his agent, to whom he 
paid a good salary, told him that all the other 
millers were doing their duty even better than 
he was and selling their flour at much less than 
cost. 

“The miller in those brave days, not so far 
gone, grew so accustomed to his lot that he never 
saw a profit without going out of his way to 
avoid getting hold of it and any one who wanted 
to buy flour for less than it cost to make it had 
only to whistle and he would be surrounded by 
millers each vying with the other to see which 
could sell the cheapest. As for the baker, he knew 
that the mill was created and operated as an 
eleemosynary institution at which he was licensed 
as a perpetual beneficiary. 

“Thus time went on, the miller getting always 
the butt-end of everything and the other fellows 
prospering amazingly, until one day the unexpect- 
ed happened and the worm turned. The miller had 
enough of being philanthropist. He became lonely 
in his grandeur and suddenly realized that unless 
he changed his policy and sometimes came to 
close quarters with a small profit, the sheriff 
would take charge of his property and the philan- 
thropy business would be closed out at a heavy 
loss. He awoke from his trance. He told the foreign 
buyer that the bread eater abroad could go hungry 
if he could not afford to pay cost on flour. He told 
the domestic buyer that if competition was the life 
of the kind of trade he was getting he preferred 
to have it die. And he told the baker that the 
days of getting his flour at less than it cost to make 
it were gone, never to return. Finally he told his 
agent to sell flour at a profit or lose his job. 

“For a while there was the deuce to pay and 
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no pitch hot. Foreign bids received no attention; 
domestic orders—at less than cost—were turned 
down; the bakers began to get together to see 
what could be done to put the miller back where 
he belonged and the miller’s agent began to hunt 
for orders that carried a profit. 

“Before a great while, the world began to 
realize that the miller meant business. The foreign 
buyer found that it was possible to get a trifle 
more from the hungry bread eater abroad. The 
domestic buyer learned that he must pay a living 
price for flour or go out of business. The baker 
concluded that a dollar and a half profit on a 
barrel of flour for him and a loss of five cents per 
barrel for the miller was perhaps a trifle unequal. 
And finally, most wonderful of all, the miller’s 
agent discovered that if he tried real hard he could 
occasionally pick up an order which netted profit 
instead of a loss. 

“The miller started up again and greatly to 
his surprise he discovered that milling at a small 
profit was not a lost art. It was after this discovery 
that the three jolly bakers aforesaid journeyed 
most confidently to the milling center, there to 
purchase a hundred thousand barrels of flour on 
their own terms of delivery and at their own price, 
never dreaming but that they would find the 
miller the same genial ass that he was wont to be 
in the good old times. When they arrived at their 
inn they were somewhat surprised to find that 
the entrance thereto was not blocked by an eager, 
struggling mass of dusty millers, striving as to 
which should be the first to gain an audience with 
them. They waited some time, but no one came 
knocking at their chamber door, except the varlet 
who brought the ice water and the hireling who 
responded to the bell. Much wondered the jolly 
bakers at the strange phenomenon: an order for 
a hundred thousand barrels and no one clamoring 
for it. After a time, since the seller came not to 
them, they sallied forth to seek him out, marvel- 
ling lest the world’s most excellent sport of pound- 
ing the miller had perchance been overdone and 
the poor philanthropist had been killed as a result. 

“They found the erstwhile philanthropist at 
his mill and busy, but a change seemed to have 
come over him for which they were at a loss to 
account. He was polite, even cordial, but when told 
of the possibility before him of booking an order 
for a hundred thousand barrels of flour at a loss, 
he did not spring to his feet and indulge in a 
paroxysm of rapture. He remained calm and un- 
moved. The jolly bakers were further shocked to 
learn that the miller regretted his inability to 
consider an offer of a hundred thousand barrels to 
be delivered as required. He said that the changing 
values of wheat, the variations in freight rates 
and the fluctuations of the feed market made 
such an order undesirable. Astounded at such an 
unexpected attitude, the jolly bakers withdrew to 
seek another miller, receiving the same answer 
and still another who replied likewise. Nobody 
seemed to want the great order for a hundred 
thousand barrels on the good old terms of the good 
old days. 

“So the jolly bakers returned whence they 
came, carrying with them their order and likewise 
their fat wallets. And the miller kept on grinding. 
At last accounts this famous order for a hundred 
thousand barrels on buyers’ terms was still un- 
placed. 

“The morals of this tale are as manifold as they 
are obvious. One of them is: When You Have a 
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Good Thing Don't Push it Too Far. Another is this: 
Unremunerative Philanthropy is a Good Trade 
to Get Out Of. And a third runneth to this effect: 
You Can’t Tell What You Can Do Until You Try. 
And there are a score more which the miller will 
do well to remember when he is again tempted to 
run his mill at a loss just to be a good fellow, and 
accommodate a hungry but unappreciative world.” 

Legend hath it that the fable was accepted, 
for a time, as fact, and that flour milling might 
soon have become a highly profitable business had 
not some of the more experienced millers who 
studied the editorial cannily discerned the ficti- 
tious and altogether implausible nature of the 
tale and restored the status quo ante. 
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SEMANTICS—What's the definition of an 
economist? Not what a lot of people think, ac- 
cording to the staff of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. One kind of economist can think up 
ways to SAVE money. Another kind, with just 
as many college degrees, thinks up ways to 
SPEND money. So the big difference between a 
government economist and a government econ- 
omiser is the emphasis on MISER. 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST WASTEBASKET 
NCLE SAM may own the world’s largest 
wastebasket. Every year his paper-ridden 

bureaucracy throws away 35,000 tons of waste 
paper. But, of course, that’s only a fraction of the 
“waste paper" lovingly held in government files. 

For instance, the General Accounting Office 
discovered 350 million cancelled Postal Savings 
certificates carefully preserved for no particular 
reason. Some of the certificates dated back to the 
founding of the Postal Savings system in 1911. 

Still, all is not lost, even in government files. 
Government Services Administration is trying to 
get Uncle Sam a better price for his waste paper. 
The government has been getting about $4.50 a 
ton for waste paper, or $2 below the market 
price for the lowest grade. GSA now is trying to 
separate out the better grades which may bring 
as high as $100 a ton. GSA is not rustling through 
wastebaskets to separate the different grades, but 
will institute methods of keeping higher grades 
separated. 

Now for an all-out attack on the wastefulness 
that’s recorded on the paper. 
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For the fourth year in succession, the number 
of businesses in the U.S. increased in 1952, point- 
ing up the error of those who say business is be- 
ing concentrated in fewer hands. The number 
increased 34,600 to a total of 4,043,500. The in- 
creases were in contract construction, transpor- 
tation, wholesale selling, finance, and service 
(laundries, barber shops, gasoline stations). 
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FEDERAL TAX SHARE TOO BIG 
RESENT tax laws put state and local govern- 
} tine in the position of poor relations waiting 
for a handout from their rich uncle. 

The federal government will take 78% of all 
taxes collected throughout the nation in fiscal 
1953, leaving 22% to be divided between state and 
local governments. 

By contrast, 40 years ago state and local 
governments received 67% of all tax revenue; the 
federal government 33%. The huge increase in the 
federal share of taxes shows plainly why the 
states have to depend on federal grants-in-aid for 
an amount equal to one fourth of the revenue they 
raise by their own taxes. 
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The march of science with its constant pro- 
duction of new and better materials has made 
business monopoly more and more difficult, and 
less and less important. 
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“Diamond D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
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Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the April 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
hle before publication date of THE 1953 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Buffalo Elevators 
Receiving Early 
Season Grain Rush 


BUFFALO—An early season rush 
of grain to elevators in Buffalo is 
developing, observers here report. 
Thirteen grain ships are en route 
to the port or are booked to .load 
grain cargoes for Buffalo at the 
head of the lakes. 

Twelve of the 13 are coming out 
of Duluth-Superior, American ports, 
and one from Ft. William, Ont., it 
was said. Four other grain ships al- 
ready have docked here since the 
arrival of the first one of the season. 
Two of these four brought Canadian 
grain. 
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EXCHANGE COOPERATING 
IN EDUCATIONAL DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange is cooperating with 
the department of agricultural educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota 
in developing teaching aids for use in 
teaching grain marketing in schools. 

As part of this project, the Grain 
Exchange reports, a teaching “kit” on 
grain sanitation has been developed 
and 66 schools in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota have requested them. 

The vocational agriculture depart- 
ments of seven North Dakota high 
schools are cooperating with the 
Grain Exchange in furnishing sets of 
50 samples of grain from farm bins 
in their areas. These samples will 
make possible a “saturation survey” 
of these localities as a check against 
the results of another survey in which 
cars of grain were sampled for insect 
and rodent contamination. 

The same farm bins will be sampled 
again next winter in order to check 
the effectiveness of the community 
education program which will be car- 
ried on during the summer and fall 
months. 

Ron Kennedy, secretary of the 
Grain Exchange, said that ‘‘the above 
activities are examples of the team- 
work throughout our trade area 
among farmers, educators, the exten- 
sion service and others on this very 
important program of grain sanita- 
tion.” 
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DUNWOODY CLASS HEARS 


BREAD SLICING HINTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. C. Simmons, 
president of Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn., gave a talk recently 
to the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Simmons discussed “The Care of 
Slicing Machines and the Sharpening 
of Blades.” 


He told the group that not only is 
the engineering department of the 
bakery responsible for taking care of 
this equipment, but it is a problem of 
the utmost importance both to the 
production superintendent and man- 
agement. Mr. Simmons, by the use 
of drawings, showed the various diffi- 
culties in slicing bread that will arise 
when certain parts are out of adjust- 
ment. After his talk, a question and 
answer session was held. 


Mr. Simmons will speak at three 
other meetings in the near future. 
Among the groups that will hear him 
are the Wisconsin Bakery Production 
Club on April 13, the Illinois Bakery 
Production Club on April 21 and the 
Chicago Production Men’s Club on 
May 13 
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MILL TO GET HONOR 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., will be honored at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce May 4 as one of the 20 
firms in the area which have been in 
business 50 years or longer. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS TOP 
FIVE MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
topped 5 million bushels last week 
and included slightly more than 1 
million bushels in the form of flour. 

Of the latter only about 140,000 bu. 
were for IWA account made up of 
small lots to the following: Philip- 
pines, Venezuela, Bahamas, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Iceland, Macao, 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Grain Processing Industries 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 
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@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Barbados, Singapore and Nigeria. 
The remainder of the flour was 
worked to Egypt, Lebanon, Trinidad, 
Philippines, Gold Coast, Japan, Siam, 
El] Salvador, Colombia, Tangier, Hong 
Kong, Barbaros, Venezuela, Haiti, 
Germany, St. Vincents, and St. Kitts, 
with the first three named the largest 
buyers. 

Wheat sales to Iwa destinations 
amounted to 1,185,000 bu. distributed 
as follows: U.K. 544,000 bu., Germany 
638,000 b. and Japan 3,000 bu. Class 
2 sales of wheat aggregated 2,290,000 
bu. to Germany, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
U.K. and Norway. 
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CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES 
SHOWS PROFIT INCREASE 


TORONTO—Sales made by Con- 
solidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd., 
reached an all time high in the finan- 
cial year ended Dec. 27, 1952, while 
the net profit was almost twice that 
recorded in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the annual report presented 
by George A. Morris, chairman, and 
J. C. Singleton, president. 

The company controls a number of 
bakeries in Ontario and Quebec. 

The net profit rose from $232,620 
in 1951 to the present figure of $451,- 
649, while the net operating profit 
increased from $363,635 to $451,567. 
The report points out that income 
tax decreased and that the net profit 
was increased by $189,187 as a result 
of deducting previous operating 
losses. Additionally, in previous years, 
the income tax department had al- 
lowed credit for depreciation at less 
than the amounts actually charged 
by the company and this year the 
company was permitted to reclaim a 
portion of this amount. 

Working capital, returned at $1,- 
492,746 bettered the figure shown at 
the end of 1951 by $79,145. Capital 
expenditures totaled $804,000 the re- 
port reveals. 

Commenting on the results 
achieved, the report points out that 
the net profit for each unit sales rose 
to .36¢ from .07¢, the increase in the 
final margin of profit being due to a 
saving in delivery costs, plus a frac- 
tional increase in sales value. 

Pointing out that the baking indus- 
try was one of keen competition and 
narrow margin of profit, Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Singleton stated that a profit 
margin of one third of a cent for each 
unit of sales was inadequate to the 
volume of business done and risks 
involved. 
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WESTON’S SALES IN U.S. 
AHEAD OF PREVIOUS YEAR 


TORONTO—-Speaking at the an- 
nual general meeting of George Wes- 
ton, Ltd., in Toronto, W. Garfield 
Weston, chairman, stated that sales 
and profits of the company in the 
huge U.S. market were continuing to 
improve and were already ahead of 
last year. 

Mr. Weston added that the com- 
pany was in a very strong position 
because its operations were so ex- 
tensive and widespread that a decline 
in any particular area would not ma- 
terially affect the over-all picture. 

R. A. Robertson, president, said 
that the Toronto area was being 
studied to find a location for the 
proposed new $2.5 million biscuit 
plant. Additionally, construction work 
had already started on a new plant 
at Tacoma, Wash., with operations 
expected to begin sometime this year. 
Mr. Robertson added that this would 
enable the company to improve its 
service in the U.S. Pacific Northwest 
area and to develop the export trade. 
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Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 
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4 ° 
No Babying 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government, has made it clear in an 
official statement that he has no in- 
tention of hot footing it to London to 
persuade the British to approve the 
new International Wheat Agree- 
ment. By this attitude, Mr. Howe 
confirms the opinion expressed by 
John Cipperly, Washington  corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
that “Canada has no intention of 
babying the U.K. in its attempt to 
divide the participants.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Howe is going to 
London. He sails about the middle of 
May to attend the Coronation and it 
is feasible to suppose that he will 
have something to say to the U.K. 
officials about their refusal to play 
along with the new agreement. In 
his publicly voiced attitude, however, 
Mr. Howe is playing the role of the 
accomplished statesman that he is. 
He has pointed out, in effect, that the 
way is open for Britain to buy at a 
price lower than $2.05 bu., whether 
the agreement be in operation or not. 
This would mean, of course, that oth- 
er buyers would get the same terms. 

Explaining the position under the 
pact Mr. Howe stated that it was the 
practice in some quarters to look 
upon the maximum as the key price, 
determining the figures at which 
wheat would be bought during the 
ensuing three years. This, he de- 
clared, was not necessarily so. The 
law of supply and demand determines 
the price, the agreement merely fix- 
ing the range within which the price 
could fluctuate. As far as Canada 
was concerned the minimum was as 
important as the maximum. It was 
only because of the setting of a sat- 
isfactory minimum price that Canada 
was prepared to join the agreement. 


Disappointment 


Some disappointment has_ been 
voiced by representatives of western 
farmers at the failure of the British 
to join in the new agreement. 

Dire prophecies have been made 
by their spokesmen all pointing to 
the seriousness of the loss of the val- 
uable British wheat and flour market. 
Among them was T. C. Douglas, pre- 
mier of Saskatchewan, who stated 
“The British market for Canadian 
wheat is something we have been 
able to depend on year in and year 
out. We now face the prospect of los- 
ing our biggest customer.” 

This, and other uninformed com- 
ment on the subject, pays little heed 
to the availability of other sources 
of supply. Agreement or not, Britain 
will continue to buy the bulk of re- 
quirements from Canada. During the 
past five years Canada has provided 
an average of 134.5 million bushels of 
wheat and flour for the U.K. out of 
a total import requirement of around 
183 million bushels. 

Factors contributing 
continued use of Canadian sources 
include ease of shipping, existing 
trade channels, availability in quan- 
tity and satisfaction with quality. 
The British need hard spring wheat 
to make their bread flour. The Aus- 
tralians can neither supply the quan- 
tity nor the quality while Russia and 
the Argentine, other prospective sup- 
pliers in the opinion of some, would 
never merit British reliance. 


to Britain's 


Bilateral Pact 


Despite their criticisms of price 
levels in recent years there are a 
number of farmers in western Can- 
ada who consider that an assured 
market over a number of years would 
be an advantage worth producing in 
exchange for a price a few cents low- 
er than that obtained from other 
buyers. For this reason, some mar- 
ketmen would not be surprised to see 
an attempt made to formulate a 
new Anglo-Canadian bilateral agree- 
ment on the lines of that which op- 
erated in the immediate postwar 
years. 

The memories of full elevators in 
the depressed ‘thirties are still too 
vivid among prairie men to allow 
the passing up of any chance which 
would assure them a market for a 
number of years. 

In the face of Australia’s professed 
intention to withhold ratification if 
Britain does not subscribe, it could 
be that the obsequies of IWA will not 
be long delayed. 


Private Trade Again 


For the first time since 1939 pri- 
vate grain buyers in the U.K. are 
operating in the Canadian market. 
Traders report a number of firm in- 
quiries for coarse grains. The quan- 


tities involved at this initial stage 
are small but it is a portent for the 
future. 

The private trade is now taking 
over purchasing from the government 
bulk buyers following the decision to 
decontrol the grain business. Deals 
made so far include shipments of bar- 
ley to Avonmouth, Glasgow and other 
British ports with prospects of more 
to follow. 

Britain will continue to buy in 
Canada if public opinion in that coun- 
try has anything to do with it. Trade 
with the Empire still means some- 
thing to the British. 


Record Movement 


Mr. Howe has forecast that Canada 
will establish new records for ex- 
port clearances of grain during the 
present crop year. This means that 
the total of 509 million bushels ex- 
ported in 1951-52 will have to be 
bettered. Though sales are reported 
to be heavy, this does not mean that 
Canada will not have a big carry- 
over at the end of the present sea- 
son, Mr. Howe warned. For three 
years Canada has harvested bumper 
crops, that of 1952 being almost 
twice normal size and these have had 
a cumulative effect on inflating the 
carryover. 
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Recently, speaking in the House of 
Commons on the bill to extend the 
life of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Mr. Howe paid a tribute to the work 
done for Canada by the board’s chief 
officers, George H. MclIvor, W. C. 
McNamara and W. Riddel. (The 
Northwestern Miller, April 7, page 
58.) 

The Winnipeg Free Press, a publi- 
cation which can be called the daily 
newspaper of the Canadian grain 
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That Nickel 


Britain's refusal to subscribe to the 
new International Wheat Agreement, 
because of a price difference of 5¢, 
may appear on the surface to be petty 
dickering. A closer examination, how- 
ever reveals that the amount involved 
runs into millions of dollars, an im- 
portant factor to a country striving 
to correct its imbalance of dollar 
payments. 

On a quota of 177 million bushels, 
the loss or gain to Britain works out 
at $26 million over the agreement’s 
plagned three year term. Under the 
new pact Britain would have been 
committed to spend $1,068 million, 
whereas at $2 the cost would have 
been sliced to $1,042 million. The gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the pri- 
vate importing trade, feels that by 
standing out of the agreement this 
$26 million can still be saved. 

The British- delegates, London 
sources reveal, had some misgivings 
about parliamentary reaction to the 
offer of $2 bu. Even at this figure 
the extra expenditure would have 
been in the region of $35 million a 
year and some criticism would have 
been voiced. Additionally, the British 
will have to increase their imported 
wheat requirements next year as a 
result of the decontrol measures now 
being introduced. Under government 
regulations the millers were able to 
obtain 75% of the home farmers’ 
wheat production but with the with- 
drawal of this rule, greater supplies 
will have to be obtained overseas. At 
$2 bu. this would have meant a fur- 
ther expenditure of around $30 mil- 
lion. 

Some British observers see in the 
present situation an indication of the 


breakdown in the agreement. They do 
not consider that a limited agreement 
is workable and forecasts of a re- 
turn to bilateral trading or even to a 
completely free market are being 
made. 


Pakistan Aid 


The Australian government is to 
provide 45,000 tons of wheat to Pak- 
istan under the Colombo plan. The 
proceeds from the sale of this wheat 
to consumers will be used for capital 
development. 

A report from Canberra, the Au- 
Stralian federal capital, states that 
the shipment, together with a simi- 
lar one from Canada totalling 55,000 
tons, is intended as a joint common- 
wealth good-will gesture to Pakistan. 
It is also intended as an answer to 
those American critics who claim that 
the U.S. is carrying the entire burden 
of world relief. 


Low Sown Area 


The area sown to wheat last year 
in Australia was the lowest for any 
peacetime year since 1923-24. Offi- 
cial figures show that just under 10 
million acres were sown compared 
with the five-year prewar average of 
13 million acres. In the crop year 
1951-52 there were 42,000 farms sow- 
ing 20 acres or more to wheat com- 
pared with 53,000 before the war. 

Only a record yield of slightly more 
than 19 bu. to the acre enabled this 
year’s harvest to reach the relatively 
high figure of 193 million bushels. 


Indian Needs Cut 


An official of the government of 
India has announced that require- 


ments of imported grain this year will 
total no more than 2.5 million tons, a 
reduction of 30% under last year’s 
importation figure. The major advan- 
tage of this situation, according to 
the official, is the beneficial effect it 
will have on the foreign exchange 
position which was weakened by the 
need for imported grain. 

Marketmen familiar with Indian 
conditions feel that this forecast is 
too optimistic. They point to the situ- 
ation in Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad 
and in the southern portion of the 
province of Bombay where there has 
been no improvement in local crop 
production. The carryover has been 
described as satisfactory but that, 
together with the estimated import 
figure, will not be sufficient to meet 
India’s needs which are growing year 
by year as a result of the increasing 
population. 


New Brazil Mills 

Considerable emphasis is_ being 
placed by the government of Brazil 
on the increased production of wheat 
and upon the provision of improved 
facilities for flour milling. The govern- 
ment’s wheat expansion service has 
reported that several new flour mills 
have been built in the past year and 
that more are scheduled to be con- 
structed in six other centers, lying at 
considerable distances from existing 
supply sources. The mills concerned 
are small in capacity designed to 
meet local needs. 

In order to avoid over-centraliza- 
tion in the industry it has now been 
ruled that no more mills will be built 
in non-producing areas where mill- 
ing capacity is already sufficient to 
meet consumption requirements. 
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trade, drew attention to a vital 
omission in the news reports of that 
tribute. Later in the same speech 
Mr. Howe praised the work of an- 
other top figure among official grain 
men, namely, Roy W. Milner, mem- 
ber of the board of grain commission- 
ers and federal transport controller. 

Mr. Howe described the value of 
Mr. Milner’s work in coordinating 
lake and rail transportation facilities 
as immeasurable. In spite of the 
steel strike and its aftermath, grain 
clearances down the lakes in Cana- 
dian vessels during the 1952 season 
established new records. Deliveries by 
producers since Aug. 1, 1952, had 
been greater than in any postwar 
years. 

In its own comment the Free Press 
said: “Mr. Howe's praise is deserved. 
Mr. Milner accepted an appointment 
on the Board of Grain Commissioners 
after a long and highly successful 
career in the grain business. At the 
time of his appointment he was the 
general manager of the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co. Mr. Milner gave up 
this top rung position in order to take 
on a public service. Later on the 
work of the transport controller was 
added to that of grain commissioner 
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and it is a mark of Mr. Milner’s ca- 
pacity both as an administrator and 
as a leader that he has succeeded, 
with respect to the transportation of 
grain, in achieving complete success 
without once having to use the com- 
pulsory powers available to him. The 
voluntary cooperation of all con- 
cerned has been given to him, in itself 
a great tribute.” 


Strike Cuts Export 


The effect of the long strike of 
Vancouver's grain handlers is vivid- 
ly illustrated in the report of grain 
exports through that outlet. In Janu- 
ary they totaled 10,263,000 bu. but by 
February the effect of the strike be- 
gan to show when clearances were 
down to 6,101,000 bu. In March they 
stood at only 1,481,000 bu. 

Fortunately, the early opening of 
navigation at the lakehead and 
through the St. Lawrence allowed 
shipments to the East to be stepped 
up. 

The prime minister, Louis St. 
Laurent has hinted that the govern- 
ment is considering the seizure of 
the west coast elevators, a step never 
before undertaken in Canada. The 
threat arose because of the alleged 
refusal of the elevator owners to 
come to Ottawa for talks with labor 
officials. 

Meanwhile, the cost of the strike, 
already estimated at $3.5 million at 
the end of eight weeks, is mounting 
by several thousand dollars a day. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar Mar April April 
21 s i 11 
Five mill 3.506 26.36 +21, 830 *23,001 





*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 
vious week 
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Specialists in Illilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’™ 


TORONTO. CANADA 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EXPORT FF E NTREAL *« ORIENTA EXPORT OFF i VAN VER 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 






SINCE 1887 


Milling Co,, Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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\' MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
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CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


| CRESCENT 


THE WEST 
NELSON ia WARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
FROM LAKEHEAD UNDER WAY 


WINNIPEG—In the first nine days 
of shipping out of Fort William-Port 
Arthur for the current season of navi- 
gation more than 27,000,000 bu. of 
grain moved to lower lake and St. 
Lawrence ports. The total was made 
up of slightly more than 16,000,000 
bu. of wheat, including 369,000 bu. of 
durum grades; 3,146,000 bu. of oats, 
6,817,000 bu. of barley, 419,000 bu. of 
rye and 529,000 bu. of flax as well as 
3,328 tons of screenings. 

The current shipping season saw 
a new record established with the S.S. 
John O. McKellar cleared for Port 
Colborne on April 1 with 785,545 bu. 
of barley. 

The only wheat to move to USS. 
ports was 168,000 bu. to Oswego and 
205,000 bu. to Buffalo. However, car- 
goes of wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
screenings went to U.S. ports includ- 
ing Milwaukee, Superior, Chicago, 
Duluth and Buffalo. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN BAKING FIRM 
SHARES SOLD TO GROUP 
TORONTO—tThe controlling inter- 

est in Marven’s, Ltd., manufacturer 

of flour confectionery and _ biscuits, 
located at Moncton, N.B., has been 
purchased by an international invest- 
ment group, Canadera, Ltd. 
Canadera, Ltd., was formed at the 
end of last year to invest in Canadian 


industry. Participating are Lazard 
Freres & Co., New York; Credit 
Suisse, Zurich, Switzerland; White- 
hall Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Banque 


de l'Indochine, Paris; Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., engineers, New York, and 
the Newmont Mining Corp., New 
York. The head office of the group 
is in Toronto. 

No price for the deal has been re- 
vealed although Donald A. Fraser, 
president of the baking concern, has 
stated that 22,454 of the 40,000 out- 
standing Class B shares have been 
sold to Canadera. The shares were 
bought from the representatives of 
the late Clarence E. Fraser but the 
family will continue to hold a sub- 
stantial block of the shares. The 
Frasers, it is understood, wished to 
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sell only part of their shares in order 
to retain the local character of the 
company. The management will be 
in the hands of Canadera, Ltd., with 
the cooperation of the Fraser group. 

Marven’s, Ltd., has warehouses in 
Montreal and Toronto and has a sub- 
sidiary G. H. Hamilton & Sons, Ltd., 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, which operates a 
biscuit plant. The products of the 
company have a wide sale across 
Canada. Prior to 1936 Marven’s, Ltd., 
was part of the Canada Biscuit Co. 
but in that year it was purchased 
by Maritime interests. 

The total assets reported as at Dec. 
31, 1952, were $1.9 million, includ- 
ing $1 million current and $800,000 
fixed assets. The net profit in 1951 
was $127,955 and in 1952 $90,501. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppREss, 'GILLESPIE,"’ Sypnry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,"’ Melbourne 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





















James Ric 


= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA @ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


Mit aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—_——— 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortGarRy”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





( tinued from page 14) 
Texas: Demand last week fell off 
again to only 15 or 20% of capacity, 
limited to small lots, family and 
bakers, for early shipment. Running 
time again was three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged on family, 
10¢ sack higher on bakers and a 
shade higher on clears, compared 
with a week previous. Quotations 
April 17: extra high patent family 
$7.10@7.30, high patent $6.80@7, 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.90@ 
6; first clears, unenriched $5.70@ 
5.80, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued slow 
in the central states area during the 
week ending April 18. Slightly declin- 
ing prices, resulting from growing 
peace talk and lessening concern over 
new wheat crop prospects, increased 
buyers’ suspicions of the market, and 
the tendency was to purchase only 
small quantities for immediate needs. 

Sales were estimated to average 
around 30% of milling capacity, with 
little hope in the foreseeable future 
of an increase, at least during the 
present crop year. It is believed that 
inventories are getting low, but the 
incentive to stock up is not present. 

Bakery, family and soft wheat 
types of flour shared in the dull busi- 
ness week. Quotations April 18: 
Spring top patent $6@6.17, standard 
$5.90@6.07, clear $5.30@5.50; hard 
winter short $5.80@5.91, 95% patent 
$5.70@5.81, clear $4.89; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter short $6.77@7.20, 
standard $546.50, clear $4.90@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
fair pick-up in the flour demand last 
week, with sales showing a slight 
improvement. Shipping directions 
were moderate, and the demand for 
clear flours was good. 

Elsewhere in the area mills and 
mill representatives reported flour 
sales have been very slow, confined 
mostly to buyers who have been com- 
pelled to replenish stocks. The bear- 
ish winter wheat crop report, along 
with war and peace news, has had a 
tendency to make buyers cautious, 
feeling that the wheat market could 
show still further weakness. Bakery 
flour prices were off about 10¢ from 
the previous week. Clears were some- 
what easier due to the settlement of 
the Kansas City mill strike, but the 
demand also eased up somewhat. 
Clear prices remained unchanged. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 16: 
Family top soft patent $6.15, top hard 
$7.55, ordinary $6; bakers’ soft winter 
short patent $6.05, cake $6.05, pastry 
$5.05, soft straights $5.20, clears 
$4.65; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.65; 
spring short patent $6.50, standard 


$6.40, clears $6.25. 
South 
New Orleans: Last week’s flour 


business was exceptionally quiet and 
poorer than it has been for the past 
few weeks. Buyers showed little in- 
terest, inquiries being light and sales 
lighter. 

A disturbing element seemed to be 


weakness in Chicago wheat futures, 
with little reduction in the price of 
flour. This condition was said to be 
confusing to buyers and flour pur- 
chases were being limited to replace- 
ment and only nearby requirements. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the very limited busi- 
ness, With northern springs partici- 
pating in a much lesser degree. A de- 
cline in soft winters was more in line 
with buyers’ ideas and resulted in 
some moderate amounts being worked 
to cover replacement and 60-day ship- 
ments to the cracker and cookie 
bakers. Illinois, Missouri and Michi- 
gan soft winters all participated in 
the business. Pacific Coast soft win- 
ters are still non-competitive, with 
no sales reported. Cake flour sales 
were slow by comparison as buyers 
are finding a slight recession at the 
retail levels. 

Shipping directions, while not good, 
might be classed as average for this 
season. Stocks on hand are still fairly 
heavy but have shown a slight de- 
cline for the past few weeks. 

Inquiries on export flour, especially 
from the Americas, were somewhat 
better. However, actual sales were for 
moderate amounts. European inquir- 
ies were practically nil, with no busi- 
ness of any consequence reported. 
Lebanon purchased a small quantity 
of high ash hard wheat flour last 
week. 

Quotations April 17, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.65 
@4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard $6.05 @6.30, first 
clear $5.90@6.15, high gluten $6.25@ 


6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.45@ 
5.75, straight $5.10@5.30, first clear 
$4.30@4.55, high ratio cake flour 
$5.85@6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
@7.30, pastry $6.5006.60. Shipment 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


East 


New York: Interest in flour buy- 
ing dropped back to routine fill-ins 
as the factors that had caused the 
recent small flurry disappeared. As 
Kansas City mills resumed opera- 
tions, the supplementary demand in 
other milling centers dropped off, 
and Buffalo mills which had been 
particularly active supplying bakers 
and jobbers in this area whose Kan- 
sas connections were inoperative, re- 
turned to their former rates of ac- 
tivity. Definite improvement in the 
hard winter wheat crop strengthened 
trade bearish sentiment and deter- 
mination to postpone extended com- 
mitments. 

Among the large baking trade, 
balances carried well into May, and 
so in spite of advancing premiums 
this group anticipated opportunities 
to buy later at lower levels. Mean- 
time in some channels price date of 
shipment basis of operation was con- 
templated. 

Spring wheat buying, in spite of 
offers below the general list prices, 


was held to few car lots. Clears 
were more scarce and firmer, and 
the low quotations that were made 


a few weeks ago appeared to have 
been steadied. Southwesterns were 
equally light sellers, and cake grades 
were quiet. Prices at the close of 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing Guaranteed 

















countries— purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria 7,521 400 
Belgium 5,903 59 
Bolivia® 183 183 
Brazil ........ RRP 3s A eae 
Ceylon* > 483 
Costa Rica 100 544 
Cuba 1,059 3,783 
Denmark* . 438 371 
Dominican Rep 40 564 
Ecuador* 180 4195 
Egypt* ° 7.514 ° 
El Salvador 74 213 
Germany 35,478 pas 
Greece : 5,879 
Guatemala 7 507 
Haiti ‘ ‘ 787 
Honduras* 367 153 149 
Iceland 2 104 4 241 
India . 55,116 18,327 
Indonesia** 3,674 1,076 
Ireland 10,104 ‘a 
Israel* .. 5,879 1,2€8 
Italy 10,418 6 
Japan* 7 18,372 ‘ 
Lebanon 2,388 1,362 
Liberia* 37 17 
Mexico . . 12, 8.612 
Netherlands 24,802 10,486 3,284 
New Zealand 4,593 > 
Nicaragua ‘ 173 
Norway* ..... 1,846 >. 272 
Panama** B 107 
Peru’ oe 5,§ 3,217 69 
Philippines z; 3,010 
Portugal . oe 5,6: 4,088 730 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,8 345 882 
Spain* 4,3 4,371 20 
Sweden* 2,78 1,659 
Switzerland 6, 1,761 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,0: 2,389 us 
= ar con ERs 20,551 3,966 
Venezuela 6,246 10 2.167 

Total - 580,917 182,673 29,178 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
a 


tSales confirmed by CCC through April 14, 1953. 


through April 10, 1953. *Quota closed. 


——Exporting 
United Statest- 


**Sales may not be 


countries——total sales 











Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
7,921 7,921 
5,962 13,615 19,577 
366 ery 2,436 ‘ . 2,802 
9,340 - 2,546 : 11.886 
183 6,131 6.614 
644 R83 1,027 
1,842 1,534 6,47 
809 81 1,621 
604 OO sg 
675 99 1,274 
7,514 7,18 14.697 
287 114 101 
35,478 148 9,388 7 “0.770 
879 14 S93 
14 39 3 
787 $2 a79 

' hs 70 

‘ 71 

16,79 11.200 16.317 

360 4 190 

6 5.917 ' 

41 nh) 

xOF 11.0 64 

19 674 1S.559 

72 106 

1 38 

8.612 

1 Go 7 e719 7 Pood 

1.571 1.571 

1723 134 07 
4,112 611 9N7 10 
107 {87 4 
3,286 344 850 
3,010 1 3,486 6,497 
4,818 18 728 44 
1,227 86 1,31 
4,391 bas ° 4,391 
1,659 1,095 2,754 
1,761 1,605 6,369 
2,389 Fs 7,280 9,669 
24,517 39,134 90, S82 154,533 
2,177 ».4193 1,670 
211,851 83.851 197,041 3,123 195, 866 
253,128 88,700 235,000 1,089 580.917 
41,277 4,849 37,959 966 85,051 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
made until further notice 


the week were about 
preceding week. 

Quotations April 18: spring fam- 
ily flour $8.05, high glutens $6.634 
6.70, short patents $6.58 6.65, stand- 
ard patents $6.4806.55, clears $5.75 
@6.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.354 6.50, standard patents $6.15@ 
6.25; high ratio soft winters $6.254a 
7.25, straights $5.25@5.60. 

Buffalo: All types of flour prices 
were reduced last week except spring 
family. Spring types were down as 
much as 9¢ sack while winters were 


10¢ below the 


off up to 5¢ on certain varieties. 
Hard winter clears showed good 
strength, remaining at the previous 


week's offering prices and resisting 
the trend of the entire list. 

Production of flour by the 
area mills was up to 85%. 

Sales of flour were reported to be 
fair, with the demand coming most- 
ly from the metropolitan area and 
being heavier in the spring type flours 
than any other particular type. One 
or two mills reported that their di- 
rection business was exceptionally 
good last week, which they believe 
presages an early entry into the 
market for more flour in the very 
near future. 

Quotations April 18: Spring family 
$7.93 7.95, high gluten $6.7546.78, 
short patent $6.71@6.73, standards 
$6.614 6.63, first clears $5.84005.86; 
hard winter standard $6.25 46.28, first 
clears $5.96 5.98; soft winter short 
patent $5.88@5.90, straights $5.684a 
5.70, first clears $5.13@5.15. 


local 


Boston: The local flour market was 
irregularly lower last week with 
trading interest continuing at a low 
ebb. Springs slumped from peak 
prices of the year and declined 3@ 
14¢ with the top grades experienc- 
ing the maximum decline. Hard win- 
ters moved against the general trend 
and closed 3¢ net higher for the 
week after attaining an early maxi- 
mum rise of about 6¢. Most soft 
wheat flours were also lower. Pa- 
cific however was an exception, fin- 
ishing 5@10¢ higher. Other grades 
were unchanged to 25¢ lower with 
eastern straights bearing the brunt 
of the decline. 

Dealers reported that buying was 
still in the spasmodic stage with the 
average baker only entering the mar- 
ket when in urgent need. While in- 
ventories were generally regarded as 
dangerously low, most bakers ap- 
peared fairly comfortable in this po- 
sition, apparently being fully con- 
fident of obtaining favorable replace- 
ments any time the situation war- 
ranted. Most of them feel that the 
Korean situation, export conditions 
and general business fully justify 
their dormant action. 

Quotations April 18: spring short 
patents $6.60@6.69, standards $6.50 
@6.59, high gluten $6.6546.74, first 
clears $5.87@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.53, standards $6.17 
@6.28; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@7.02, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.52, high ratio $6.17@7.27: 
family $8.07. 

Pittsburgh: The local market was 
very short in flour sales last week. It 
was said that a few carloads were 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 






























(Canadian quotation in barrels of 196 lb.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family Rc ou. SRST. Becc@ ot Bec 2.40 BMS 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.17 «o@ ace -@ .a oe 
Spring high gluter -@ 5.96 @6.08 @ 7. er 6.75 @6.78 
Spring short coo @ 2% -@6.50 6.71@6.73 
Spring standard 5.90@6.07 -@6.40 6.6146,63 
Spring first clear 5.30@5.50 -@6.25 5.84@5.86 
Hard winter fan ee ys “at 
Hard winter hort 5.80@ 5.91 o2+@ 
Hard winter tandard 5.70@5.81 6.254 6.28 
Hard winter first clear @A89 a 4.25@ 4.40 5.96@5.98 
soft winter familys ni areca a “a @. 
Soft winter hort patent 6.77 @7,.20 “a -a 5.88% 5.90 
Soft winter tandard 5.004 6.50 a a a. 
Soft winter straight 00+ @ an. @.. »+-@ 5.68 @5.70 
Soft winter frst lear 41.904 6.30 @.. pow 5.13@5.15 
Rye flour, white 1.82@4.91 -.@A.bo a 5.30@5.33 
Rye flour, dark 3.82@3.91 ..-@3.60 a $.30004.33 
Semolina standard bulk 7.44@7.60 7.254 7.35 arcana -@ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $...@8.05 woe @ oe “ -75@7.95 $...@ 
Spring high ut 6.636.700 6.70@6.80 b.600@6.68 6.25a@6.4 
Spring hort 6.58@6.65 6.55 65 bg 5. 6.15@6.25 
Spring standard 6.48@6.55 6. 60 59 6. 6.05 @ 6.30 
Spring first clear 5.75@6.10 6.00@6,10 2 +5. 5.90 @6.15 
Hard winter hort 5.35@6.50 6.35@a6.45 53. «6. 5.70@ 5.80 
Hard winter stan 6.15@6.25 6.30@6.40 6.17@6.28 6.05@6.36 5.55@5.70 
Hard winter first -@. @... a a 4.65 4.85 
Soft winter hort itent “a . a .@ a §5.45@5.75 
Soft) winter tr 5.25 @5.60 -a 5.27@5.52 “ 5.10@5.30 
Soft winter fir uu Rs aig 4.30@4.55 
Rve fleur whit 5.20@5.30 5.250 5.55 4 5.18 @ 5.26 it 
Kye flour turk ~@ a. a a 1.41@4.70 a 
emolina tandard i 7.77 @7.92 @. — 7.814 7.87 oa 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Famil 1 $ #740 Sprng top patent ...$11.20@11.40 $11.10 @11.80 
Itluest @6.79 Spring second patent 10.60@10.80 10.60@11.30 
Ihaket rad “6.71 Winter exportst -@ 4.50 a 
Pastry @6.45 
#100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. {For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lets, prom 


Htran 
Standard 
Flour midd 
Red dow 


roiedel 


iran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipe 


pt delivery, ton 
Chicago 
$55.50 56.00 
16.00@56.50 
iS O0@ 5S 


9.000 59 


50 
50 
Kansas City 
$50.25 51.00 


ha SS.00 
a 


packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b 


Minneapolis 


$51.50@52.50 


52.00@ 53.00 
-@5A50 


65.00@ 55.50 


St. Louis 


$53.75 54.00 


54.75 55.00 


-@ 


Bran 


$62.00 @64.00 


od 


50.00 @55.00 


Buffalo 
$57.50 @ 58.50 
58.50@ 
61.50@62 
61.50@ 62.5 







Ft. Worth 
$57.00@ 58.00 
57.00 @ 58.00 
a 


Shorts 


3.00 


$61.00@6 
51.00 @ 





Philadelphia 


at indicated points: 


Boston 


$ ~4 66.00 $ 165.00 
@ 66.00 we5.oo 
a “a 
@ 67.90 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$59.504a 60.00 $ “a 
61.004 62.50 a 
a a ou 
Middlings 


$63.00 @ 65.00 
63.004 60.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





Minneapolis — 
May July May 
April 13 2361 
April 14 $6) 
April 15 236% 
April 16 Hs 
April 17 6% 
CORN a 
Chicago Chicago 
May July May July 
April 13 .159% 162 168% 171 
April 14 155% 161% 166% 169% 
April 15 .157%, 1604 165% 168% 
April 16 .157%% 160% 165 168%, 
April 17 158% 161% 164! 16S 
























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
—— Chicago . -—Kansas City—— Minneapolis 
July Sep\. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
- 228% 3234 228 226% 229% 386 388 
2274 232% Wy H 3 387% 390 
231% 385 388% 
231% ‘ 382% $387 
221% 225% 231% =224% 384 388 
RYE — OATS 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May = July May July 
150 152% 162% 75 71% 70% 
149% 151% 161% 7iA% 71% 0 3% 
148% 150% 160 74% T0% 69% 
148% 151% 159% 74% 71 697%, 
148% 151 159 TO% 71% 70 4 








UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
































Visible supply grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
f Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 9, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— Corn Oats -— RKye— Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Baltimore 3,229 1,371 1,165 1,748 24 145 24 205 
Bosten 185 id ie es 
Kuftaleo 10,749 3 750 3,498 727 «61,054 9 942 312 2 
\float 725 90 ae : : ae is 
Chicar 2 15,409 3.799 3,779 1,157 1,992 170 378 
lruluth 1,728 oe 985 7 is 910 7,978 
Enid . 114 ‘ 1 7 sia 
Ft. Worth 275 279 P17 165 15 23 31 4 
Cialveston . 
Hutchinson 34 ’ A ne PP 24 
Indianapolis 3,052 47 107 9 16 
Kansas City 3,827 164 8 87 176 9 7 
Milwaukee 1,761 768 63 1 2 1,353 O34 
Minneapolis 6.389 2.600 2.300 606 778 2401 5,044 
New Orleans 836 19 24 . 
New York 280 2 4 ‘ ‘ 3 
Omaha 407 100 7 78 47 61 
Peoria 12 
Philadelphi 935 620 . 22 115 7 
Sioux Citys 445 1,511 69 99 11 
Rt. Josepl 4,485 881 623 536 75 37 
St. Loui 967 2.608 2°64 79 ? 10 He 34 
Wichita 15,364 2 ‘ 1 
Totals 195,983 101,262 32,467 52,302 10,964 9,328 1,986 4,274 5,563 16,250 


sold under current quotations to some 
retail bakers seeking bargain lots 
in spring wheat patents. Over the 
territory only small fill-in orders were 
sold. Family patents had little sale 
and jobbers and grocers seem well 
stocked for the present. Clears and 
high glutens also had little sale. One 
hopeful development was the _in- 
creased amount of inquiries which, 
while producing no present sales may 
develop good sales later. Directions 
were also very slow in all patents the 
entire past week. 

In soft wheat cake and pastry 
flours the same purchasing apathy 
prevailed, although inquiries for these 
patents were fairly large all week. 
Cracker firms seem supplied for the 
present, but they, too, made inquiry 
during the past week. 

Retail sales in all lines in the Pitts- 
burgh district showed a pleasing in- 
crease the past month, bakers’ mer- 
chandise being included in this sur- 
vey. 

Quotations April 18: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.05@6.36, 
medium patent $6.10@6.41, short 
patent $6.15@6.51; spring standard 
patent $6.45@6.53, medium patent 
$6.50@6.58, short patent $6.55 7 6.63, 
clears $5.73@6.21, high gluten $6.60 
@ 6.68; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.75 @7.95, other brands $6.15@7.01, 
pastry and cake flours $5.35@7.75, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.55 76.58. 

Philadelphia: In a climate of declin- 
ing wheat futures, a higher-than-ex- 
pected crop report, apprehension over 
developments in Korea and a lagging 
consumption of flour, the local mar- 
ket drifted in a narrow range last 
week and closed with a uniform 5¢ 
sack decline from the previous week, 
a smaller setback than bakers and 
jobbers felt was indicated under the 
circumstances, so that they continued 
their recent cautious buying policies 
by taking only the small amounts re- 
quired for immediate and nearby op- 
erations. 

Mill representatives reported their 
customers were extremely apprehen- 
sive about extending commitments in 
hard winters, despite the low level 
stocks have reached in many estab- 
lishments. Price ideas were said to 
be well below current postings and 
there was a general disinclination to- 
ward interest in deferred shipment, 
with more operators indicating they 
would resort to hand-to-mouth poli- 
cies to tide them through the coming 
weeks unless there is a sudden devel- 
opment which makes replenishment 
attractive. 

Widely scattered small lot replace- 
ments of other flours were reported, 
with the total volume relatively small. 
Most of these orders represented nec- 
essity buying since stocks of these 
types are also small. Some price-date- 
of-shipment placements were said to 
have been made on the theory that 
before grain movement reaches its 
climax, there will be periods of pres- 
sure on prices. 

A number of observers here were 
disappointed in the performance of 
futures markets where rebounds from 
lows for the week quickly spent them- 
selves. Looking at the Far East situ- 
ation, there was some expression of 
opinion that a sudden peace might not 
undermine values to the usual extent 
since it is likely that our relief load 
will increase. As to flour consumption, 
little hope is seen of any real improve- 
ment in demand for baked goods un- 
less the weather turns cooler. Most 
bakers said the extremely heavy rain- 
fall the past few weeks was detri- 
mental to sales. 

Quotations April 18: Spring high 
gluten $6.704 6.80, short patent $6.55 
@6.56, standard $6.50@6.60, first 
clear $6@6.10;-hard winter short pat- 
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ent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.30@6.40; 
soft winter, western $5.75@6, nearby 
$5.40 @ 5.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued 
quiet, with small lots of government 
business about the only feature of 
the market. Reports of heavy wheat 
crops and marketing quotas have dis- 
couraged buying on the part of do- 
mestic consumers, and a seasonal de- 
cline in demand is in sight at this 
time of the year anyway. Prices were 
unchanged from a_eweek_= earlier. 
Family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.79, 
bakery $6.71, pastry $6.45. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales continued to increase, and last 
week millers reported at least 228,- 
000 bbl. worked to IWA countries 
and as Class 2 sales. The latter ac- 
counted for 197,000 bbl. with Egypt, 
Lebanon and Trinidad the largest 
buyers. Other buyers of Class 2 flour 
included the Philippines, Gold Coast, 
Japan, Siam, El Salvador, Colombia, 
Tangier, Hong Kong, Barbados, Ve- 
nezuela, Haiti, Germany, St. Vincent 
and St. Kitts. IWA sales were made 
up of small lots aggregating 31,000 
bbl. to the following destinations: 
Philippines, Venezuela, Bahamas, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Iceland, Ma- 
cao, Barbados, Singapore, Nigeria. 

There were indications that further 
flour export sales were in the making 
and mills report sufficient new busi- 
ness to keep plants operating to ca- 
pacity for at least another six weeks 
without additional orders. Domestic 
trade moderate. Prices remain 
steady. Quotations April 18: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $11.10@11.80; second pat- 
ents $10.60@11.30, second patents to 
bakers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash 
carlot. 


is 


Toronto-Montreal: The export flour 
business is maintaining its buoyancy, 
with the U.K. taking the lead in the 
amount of business placed during the 
week. The millers booked substantial 
orders at Class II rates for shipment 
in May while inquiries have been 
made for June delivery under the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Buying is still in the 
hands of the Ministry of Food, but it 
is expected that business will revert 
to the private trade in the near fu- 
ture. 

The supplies of creta 
from the U.K. arrived in Canada over 
the week-end, and the mills were 
able to start their runs for U.K. ship- 
ment at the beginning of the week. 

In the domestic market, business is 
described as healthy with bakers 
booking up to their permitted levels. 
No announcement has been made 
in connection with the expected price 
rise, in line with the new IWA price 
of 


praeparata 


$2.05, but it is understood that 
government and Canadian Wheat 


Board officials have been examining 
the situation. 

Quotations April 18: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20@ 
11.40 bbl., seconds $10.60@10.80 bbl., 
bakers $10.50@10.70 bbl., all less 
cash discounts in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Some activity is reported in the 
winter wheat flour market, the first 
major movement this season. It is 
possible that an export order will re- 
sult and in anticipation of strong 
competition the mills dropped their 
asking price 25¢. If the IWA col- 
lapses, there is a possibility of more 
interest in Canadian winter wheat 
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flour, according to trade sources. 
Quotations April 18: Export $4.50 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 
Domestic $10.56 bbl. 

Business in winter wheat was lim- 
ited to small parcels and the market 
is quiet. Quotations April 18: $1.83@ 
1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture out of this area showed little 
change during the week. The failure 
of the U.K. to accept the terms of 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment has clouded the outlook of Ca- 
nadian mills, although it is hoped that 
eventually the U.K. will either fall 
in line or some outside agreement 
will be made with Canadian produc- 
ers. 

There were reports of some busi- 
ness going to a local mill during the 
week for the West Indies market. 
Other outlets in Central and South 
America continue to take only limit- 
ed quantities of established brands. 

The situation across the Pacific re- 
mains quiet. Shipments to Manila are 
somewhat larger this month and next 
due to the adding to the monthly quo- 
ta of 40% of the June volume. Hong 
Kong and Singapore buying remains 
on a limited scale. 

Domestic business remains steady 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.35@11.55 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $10.15 in 
paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.40 
and western cake flour $13. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Fairly good demand 
developed late last week and con- 
tinued early this week, firming prices 
up about $1 ton from the lower levels 
reached earlier in the period. Buyers 
were interested mainly in nearby sup- 
plies, and light run of mills contrib- 
uted to a tighter situation. Quota- 
tions April 20: Bran $51.50@52.50, 
standard midds. $52@53, flour midds. 
$54.50, red dog $55@55.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
was showing some improvement in 
the Kansas City market after the 
effects of the recent flour mill strike 
wore off. Actually, there were some 
trades east of the Mississippi River 
last week and demand in the imme- 
diate area was somewhat improved. 
Offerings were not quite sufficient and 
prices were stronger. After reaching 
a low point of around $48.50 for bran 
the market on April 20 was $50.25@51 
sacked, Kansas City. The price swing 
in shorts was less severe and by 
April 20 the change was $52.25@53 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
bran $6 ton lower and shorts $5 ton 
lower. Supplies have been about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, April 16: 
bran $48.50@49, gray shorts $49.50 
@50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with shorts in strong- 
er demand than bran. Supplies were 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
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PERSONAL AWARD—Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman of the board of 
Continental Baking Co., left, shows a group of the company’s directors the 
special personal award he received from the American Heritage Foundation 
in the 1952 national nonpartisan “Register and Vote” campaign. It is a 
rare reproduction of an illuminated painting of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, He was cited “for his vision and initiative in employing bread-wrapper 
bands as a public service device, an innovation which Mr. Stritzinger made 
more than 30 years ago.” Continental Baking also received a major award. 
The directors, seated left to right, are: Samuel F. McDonald, Robert L. 
Clarkson and vice presidents George Faunce, Jr., and Cedric Seaman; stand- 
ing, R. Newton Laughlin, president, Ellis C. Baum and Alfred R. Thomas, vice 
presidents, and William Fisher, secretary-treasurer. 





City, April 17: Bran $50@50.50, shorts 
$52@52.50. Bran declined $4.50@5 
ton and shorts $2.50@3 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
sharply and closed $5 lower on bran 
and $2.50 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $51@52, 
mill run $52.25@53.25, shorts $53.50 
a 54.50; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices fell 
sharply last week, hitting a low at 
mid-week, then raJlying. Interest was 
good on the upturn, coming from all 
segments of the trade. Even with 
the rally, bran was $5 under a week 
earlier and shorts were down $2. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, April 
17: bran $49.50@50, shorts $51.50 
@52. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations April 17: 
$574@58 on both bran and-= gray 
shorts; about $4 lower on both com- 
pared with a week previous; but de- 
mand was showing some improve- 
ment, while offerings were less plen- 
tiful and the undertone of the mar- 
ket was steadier 

St. Louis: The market showed 
signs of firmness at the end of the 
week with the demand showing some 
improvement, Offerings, however, 
were slowing up. Quotations, April 
16: bran $53.75@54, shorts $54.75@ 
55, St. Louis 

Chicago: Irregular action marked 
the path of millfeed prices in the cen- 
tral states area during the week end- 
ing April 20. Weakness was noted in 
the first part of the period, but a re- 
covery movement was underway by 
week's end behind a good demand 
with few offerings. Prices were $1 
lower to $1 higher for the period. 
Quotations April 20: Bran $55.50@56, 
standard midds. $56@56.50, flour 
midds $58 @ $58.50, red dog $59@59.50. 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket dropped steadily during the past 


week, with bran declining $4.50. 
Shorts showed a tendency to firm 
after dropping $2.50 in the week. 
The settlement of the flour mills 


strike at southwestern plants appar- 
ently helped to create a stabilizing 
effect but prices showed no immedi- 
ate advance and mixers and jobbers 
continued to purchase only on a 
hand-to-mouth policy. Quotations 


April 17: bran $59.50@60, shorts $61 
162.50 
Boston: Millfeeds were generally 


lower in a dull local market last 
week. Mill agents reported that buy- 
ers were extremely reluctant to take 
on anything beyond their immediate 
needs and then only after the mar- 
ket was fully explored for favorable 
prices. A resumption of offerings of 
Canadian feeds also tended to pro- 
mote cautiousness. While the sup- 
plies available could not be regard- 
ed as burdensome, the sellers were 
sufficiently aggressive to place po- 
tential buyers in the driver's seat. 
Spring bran closed $2 lower while 
middlings finished about 50¢ net low- 
er. Quotations April 18: spring bran 
$65, middlings $65. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest in 
millfeed remained at a low level on 
the local market last week so that 
dealings were at a near standstill. 
It was believed that settlement of 
the Kansas City mill strike took 
some of the pressure off buyers and 
the majority are content with hand- 
to-mouth operations for the present. 
The April 18 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week: 
bran $66, standard midds. $66, red 
dog $67.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds showed con- 
siderable strength last week meas- 
ured by the dullness of some pre- 
vious weeks. Retail buying came into 
the market on a liberal scale to re- 
place badly needed stocks. Supplies 
continued plentiful in all lines. Bran 
and standard midds. were quoted at 
the same price by some firms and 
were considerably lower in price as 
were other millfeeds. Quotations 
April 18, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $63.30@63.70, standard midds. 
$63.30@64.20, flour midds. $64.30@ 
65.70, red dog $65.70@66.70. 


Buffalo: A reversal in the demand 
for millfeeds from the previous week 
dropped prices down as much as 
$2.50 on bran with middlings follow- 
ing the down trend up to $1.50 ton. 
Pressure of western millfeeds pro- 
duced a weak tendency on the Buf- 
falo market. Demand was considered 
as good as the previous week, but 
supplies from all sources were more 
than the local market could stand. 
Poultry feed manufacturers continue 
to be good takers of middlings of 
both types. Production was along the 
lines of previous weeks with the 


output ranging up to about 85% of 
capacity. Brokers were active sell- 
ers of western as well as _ north- 
western offerings of millfeeds with 





a heavier pressure to move the north- 
westerns due to the larger produc- 
tion in that area, caused by the 
shutdown of Kansas City mills for a 
period of time. Quotations April 18: 
standard bran $57.50@58.50, stand- 
ard midds. $58.50@59.50, flour midds. 
$61.50@62.50, red dog $61.50@62.50. 


Vancouver: The domestic market 
shows little change while export 
business has been very limited. Some 
new flour business both for eastern 
and western mills has increased mill- 
feed offerings. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations; bran $55.50, 
shorts £55.50@56.50; midds. $56.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 last week. Trade was stimulated 
by snow flurries and cold weather. 
Mills are operating to capacity sev- 
en days a week, 24 hours a day, and 
are booked well into May. Quota- 
tions April 17: red bran and mill run 
$53, middlings $58; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $60, middlings 
$65; to California: red bran and mill 
run $60.50, middlings $65.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
good, demand is poor. Traders an- 
ticipate a slide in prices between 
now and the end of June and buy- 
ers are showing extreme caution. 
Quotations April 18: bran $62@64, 
shorts $61@63, middlings $63@65, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds 
continue in fairly good demand with 
prices holding firm. The bulk of the 


stocks from western Canada _ con- 
tinue to go to feeders in Ontario 
and Quebec. Quotations April 17: 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $50@55, shorts $51 
@55, middlings $53@60; all prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market has 
picked up slightly as a result of the 
colder weather in the northern part 
of the country but business in the 
south is poor. Quotations April 18: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal appears to 
be insignificant and domestic trade 
is small and seasonal. Prices are 
holding steady. Quotations April 18: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70G 
41.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.65@5.90; 
all prices cash carlot. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales remained light, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
April 17: Pure white rye $4.60, me- 
dium rye $4.40, dark rye $3.60. 

Buffalo: There was very little do- 
ing in the rye flour market last 
week. Prices remained unchanged 
from the previous period and what- 
ever business was done was in the 
shape of small replacements, with a 
few cars shipped to the metropolitan 
area. New England areas appeared to 
be out of the market temporarily at 
least. Demand locally was_ spotty 
and bakers were only taking suffi- 
cient flour to keep their storage bins 
at sizable levels. The apparent ease 
in which the flour can be obtained 
from the mills locally does not neces- 
sitate the carrying of any more than 
immediate requirements of flour by 
local area bakers, it was reported. 
Quotations April 18: white rye $5.30 
@5.33, medium rye $5.10@5.13, dark 
rye $4.30@4.33. 
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Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued light all week, only a small 
volume of replacement orders and 
an occasional car being sold. Direc- 
tions continued good. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, April 18: 
pure white rye flour, fancy No. 1 
$5.18@5.26, medium $4.90@5.06, dark 
$4.41@4.70, blended $5.28@5.88, rye 
meal $4.70@4.78. 

Chicago: A slow demand for rye 
flour persisted in the central states 
area during the week ending April 18, 
with all classes of buyers apparently 
content to hold their purchases to 
odd lots for immediate shipment. Quo- 
tations April 18: White rye $4.82@ 
4.91, medium $4.52@4.71, dark $3.82 
@3.91. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continued to be good. Pure 
white $5.23, medium $5.03, dark 
$4.23, rye meal $4.73. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack decline 
in the local rye flour market last 
week brought out some buying by 
those whose stocks neared the van- 
ishing point and were anxious to have 
better coverage. The total amount 
involved was not large, however, 
since many operators are still ap- 
prehensive, taking only what they 
need for nearby production schedule 
maintenance. The April 18 quotation 
on rye white of $5.25@5.35, comparéd 
with $5.35@5.45 the previous week. 

New York: Early in the week 
light rye bookings for immediate 
and nearby shipment were made on 
mill protection against price ad- 
vances, but later even relatively 
cheap offerings aroused only limited 
interest. Quotations April 18: pure 
white patents $5.20@5.30. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. J. TEICHER, NEW YORK, 
DIES DURING TRIP WEST 


NEW YORK — Sidney J. Teicher, 
42, vice president, Sinason-Teicher 
Inter-American Grain Corp., and 
president, Inter-American Grain 
Corp., died of a heart attack April 16 
during a business trip to Los Angeles. 

Although he had been suffering 
from a heart ailment for some time, 
he was apparently in excellent health 
and transacting his regular business 
until a few hours before his death. 
He had been active in the flour busi- 
ness in New York for about 20 years, 
first as a broker and later during and 
following the war in the export busi- 
ness. 

He had served as executive vice 
president of the Pittsford Milling Co., 
Inc., Pittsford, N.Y., and his flour 
brokerage and exporting firm had 
been organized as Sidney J. Teicher, 
Inc. 

Mr. Teicher lived in Hewlett Bay, 
L.I., and he is survived by his widow 
and three children. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR, BREAD ENRICHMENT 
TURNED DOWN IN MICHIGAN 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A bill to 
require enrichment of all white 
bread, rolls and flour was rejected in 
committee by the Michigan legisla- 
ture. 





BREAO !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL BAKING NET DOWN 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 13- 
week period ended March 28, amount- 
ed to $262,689, equal to 6.06¢ a com- 
mon share after meeting preferred 
dividend requirements. This compares 
with an estimated net profit for the 
corresponding period of 1952 of $313,- 
892 or 9.15¢ a common share. 
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Sir Archibald Rowlands has been 
appointed to the board of directors 
of Henry Simon (Holdings), Ltd., con- 
trolling company of the British firm 
of milling engineers bearing the same 
name. Sir Archibald, an official of 
the U.K. government for many years, 
saw service with the government of 
India during World War II 

S 

W. G. Atkins has been appointed 
the representative of the Indian Jute 
Mills Assn. in the U.K. In a move to 
consolidate trade relations, the asso- 
ciation has taken over the office for- 
merly maintained in London by its 
research department, and Mr. Atkins 
will make his headquarters there. 

e 

Lord Boyd Orr, former director 
general of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, has 
been appointed chairman of the new- 
ly formed Pakistan “grow more food” 
committee. He will work in Karachi. 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, the prime min- 
ister, announced the formation of the 
committee in a statement to the press 
in which he dealt with the threat of 
famine and the heavy cost of import- 
ed grain. 

@ 


H. J. Patterson, vice president, and 
George Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of the bakery division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent 
April 15 in the company’s New York 
headquarters. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce recently presented a Minne- 
apolis Award trophy to Totton P. Hef- 
felfinger, president of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Hef- 
felfinger was recognized for his work 
as president of the U.S. Golf Assn. 








T. R. (Jack) Cockerham 


JOINS ARKELL & SMITHS—T. R. 


(Jack) Cockerham has joined the 
Arkell & Smiths southern division 
sales force, and will represent the 


company in the Florida territory. Mr. 
Cockerham was associated three years 
with the Brown Paper Industries of 
West Monroe, La. He is replacing 
T. F. Sheridan who has been trans- 
ferred to the Mobile office to handle 
the southern division coffee sales 


The presentation was one of a num- 
ber made to persons and organiza- 
tions for outstanding service in win- 
ning national recognition and honor 
for Minneapolis. 


* 
C. W. Ashe, manager, Universal 
Grain Corp., Buffalo, and Robert 


Straub, Jr., Bunge Corp., Minneapolis, 
were visitors on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange last week. 


a 
Ann Marie Drake, daughter of 
Henry J. Drake, president of the 


Broenniman Co., Inc., was married 
April 11 in St. Genevieve’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N.J., to Charles Rokosny. 
Mrs. Rokosny is a graduate of New 
Jersey College for Women and is a 
home economist with the Hoffmann- 
La Roche Corp. in Nutley. 


Mrs. Locheen Thomas, home eco- 
nomics placement director at Iowa 
State College, was a visitor at the 
Wheat Flour Institute offices in Chi- 
cago April 15. 

a 


John Rayner, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Canadian Board of 
Grain Commissioners for 30 years, 
has been appointed director of admin- 
istration. An assistant commissioner 
for Manitoba, Mr. Rayner has also 
acted as the Winnipeg representative 
of the federal transport controller, 
Roy W. Milner. In addition to the 
general administration of the board’s 
various departments, Mr. Rayner will 
be responsible for the educational 
work being done in connection with 
increasing general understanding of 
the Canada Grain Act. 

® 

Irene Weichmann, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, sailed early 
in April for a two-month trip abroad. 
She plans to visit England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. Miss Weichmann handles 
clerical duties for A. L. Hale and 
Leon Loverud in the King Midas cen- 
tral states sales department. 

£ 

Robert F. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he vacationed 
for several weeks. 


Bruce Grant has been appointed 
chief accountant at the head office of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co, Ltd., at 
Montreal. Mr. Grant, who has spent 
the whole of his business life with the 
company, started as an office boy in 
the Fort William plant in 1931, sub- 
sequently being transferred to To- 
ronto as accountant in 1949. 

& 

H. C. Roark, grocery products sales 
assistant, southern region, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re 
turned from a vacation in Austin, 
Texas, where he formerly lived. 

& 

M. J. Donna, pioneer with the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
and managing editor of the Macaroni 
Journal, is retiring June 30 after 34 
years of activity in the macaroni in- 
dustry. 

* 


E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, and 


Mrs. Kennedy have returned from a 
trip to New Orleans and Hot Springs 
Ark. They also visited relatives ir 
Longview, Texas, before their return 
a 

M. C. Sauer, assistant director of 
flour sales, southern region of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, anc 
Mrs. Sauer are motoring through Ar- 
kansas on a brief spring vacation 
Before returning they will visit in 
Kansas City. 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man 
ager of the Acme Flour Mill Co. 
Oklahoma City, has been on an in 
spection tour of the state's current 
wheat crop in the southwestern belt. 
Recent rains have brightened pros- 
pects for a fair wheat crop. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


DENVER GRAIN & FEED 
CLUB NAMES OFFICERS 


DENVER—Jay Slifer, manager of 
the Denver branch of the Arrow Bag 
Co., was elected president of the 
Denver Grain & Feed Club at a meet- 
ing held recently. 

Other new officers are John F. 
Malo, vice president of the Inter- 
mountain Elevator Co., vice presi- 
dent; Vernon L. Dahl, manager of the 
Denver Flour Mills Branch of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., sec- 
retary; William Dumler, by-products 
manager of the Armour Packing Co., 
treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLUMBUS CO-MANAGER 
NAMED BY CONTINENTAL 


COLUMBUS—Marvin D. Loesy, for- 
merly with the Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative Assn., Columbus, will join the 
staff of the Continental Grain Co. as 
co-manager of the Columbus office 
May 1, according to an announcement 
by Michel Fribourg, president of the 
Continental company. 

Mr. Loesy has been with the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative for 24 years, 
the last 19 of which he was manager 








ae 
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James Q. du Pont 


AFMA KEYNOTE SPEAK ER— 
James Q. du Pont, administrative as- 
sistant in the public relations de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
will be keynote speaker at the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention, May 138-15, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. He will re- 
flect the concern of businessmen over 
proper administration of government 
in his talk entitled “We're Working 
While Rome Burns.” Mr. du Pont, a 
great-great-grandson of the founder 
of the Du Pont company, is a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has a variety of job 
experience, including engineering du- 
ties on the atomic energy program 
during World War II. He joined the 
extension division of the Du Pont 
public relations department in 1948. 





includes 
of the elevator at 


of its grain division which 
the management 
Columbus. 

The Continental Grain Co. operates 
a one million bushel elevator at Co- 
lumbus and co-managers of the office 
have been Theodore Jones and Robert 
Karlsberg. Effective with the present 
move Mr. Karlsberg has been as- 
signed to the Nashville Branch of the 
Continental firm 





AOM OHIO VALLEY CF FICERS—The 





Ohio Valley District of the Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers elected the men pictured above as officers during 
the coming year. From left to right: A. D. Bosley, Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer; Albert Gunner, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, chairman; Willis J. 
Mclver, Montana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, vice chairman, and Vernon L. 
White, Marion (Ohio) Milling Co., executive committeeman, 
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Chiang Determined to Win Back 


China, Harry A. 


Chiang Kai-Shek, leader of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, is a keen-minded 
man with a burning determination to 
wrest the mainland from the grip of 
the Chinese Communists, in the opin- 
ion of Harry A. Bullis, board chair- 
man, Genera! Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
recently returned from a government 
mission to Formosa. 


Heads MSA Team 

Mr. Bullis headed a five-man evalu- 
ation team for the U.S. Mutual Se- 
curity Program—one of 11 teams led 
by business men who visited as many 
countries; he reported his findings 
directly to Harold E. Stassen, mu- 
tual security director, and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. His flying survey 
took one month from Feb. 14. 

The president of Nationalist China, 
now firmly established in the For- 
mosan stronghold with several .hun- 
dred thousand troops, granted two 
audiences to Mr. Bullis. The first 
lasted about one hour in the gen- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing report of a trip to Formosa by 
Harry A. Bullis, board chairman of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Mod- 
ern Millwheel, GMI publication. The 
article was written by Cy Plattes, 
manager, department of public 
services, 





eralissimo’s offices. The second oc- 
curred during a formal two-hour 
dinner in which Mr. Bullis was seat- 
ed next to the Chinese statesman. 

“Chiang is keen-minded, alert and 
in every sense a leader,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “His offices are as elaborate 
as those occupied by the President 
of the U.S. Since Chiang does not 
speak English, we used an_ inter- 
preter.” 

Wonderful Choice 

At one time during the dinner, Mr. 
Bullis asked Chiang what he thought 
about the election of President Eisen- 
hower. The Chinese leader’s face 
lighted up, and he replied: “Yes, I 
think it was a wonderful choice. It 
may even have hastened the passing 
of Josef Stalin— certainly he had 
less to live for after your election.” 

There was a lot of good-natured 
jocularity at the dinner, which con- 
sisted of seven courses and in true 
Chinese fashion ended up with soup. 
(The Chinese say that soup ‘washes 
down” the other food.) 

Considerable laughter was evoked 
when Chiang, with a twinkle in his 
eye, said he preferred the company 
of business men to that of diplomats. 
After the dinner, Chiang, known af- 
fectionately to his people as “the 
Gingo,” toasted the President of the 
U.S. Mr. Bullis responded with a 
toast to the generalissimo. The toasts 
continued until a member of the Bul- 
lis party brought them to a close by 
toasting the Chinese soldier. This 
brought a nod of approval from 
Chiang. 

As evidence of his pleasure, Chi- 
ang refused Mr. Bullis’ polite ges- 
ture to end the dinner following the 
toasts and continued an informal dis- 
cussion for another 30 minutes. The 
governor of Formosa, K. C. Wu, a 
graduate of Grinnell College in Iowa, 
was among those present. 

Economic conditions on the island 


Bullis Reports 


are good and improving, Mr. Bullis 
said, although an “austerity pro- 
gram” is in evidence. Formosa, with 
its 13,800 square miles, is about the 
size of Vermont and Connecticut. It 
is supporting a population of more 
than 9,000,000 persons. Situated only 
90 miles from the Chinese mainland, 
it is a constant threat to the Com- 
munist regime. 

“The lot of the farmer in Formosa 
is certainly better than it has been 
for many years,’ Mr. Bullis said. 
He toured the 200-mile long island, 
interviewing farmers and visiting 
aluminum, fertilizer and other plants. 

On three occasions, he observed 
flour marked ‘Made by Sperry Divi- 
sion of General Mills.” All apparent- 
ly was intended for civilian bakers. 
This would indicate, Mr. Bullis said, 
a gradual shift from a straight rice 
diet to other cereals. 


Inspects Troops 
Mr. Bullis also inspected Chinese 
Nationalist troops. He witnessed a 
mock landing maneuver and flew 
with the Nationalist air force. There 
is no doubt of the Nationalists’ de- 


sire to invade the mainland ulti- 
mately, he said, but a tremendous 
supporting naval force would be re- 
quired. 

The trip from Taipei, the For- 
mosan capital, to Hong Kong pro- 
vided “one of the most thrilling land- 
ings I have ever made because the 
Hong Kong airport is so limited and 
nestles between high mountains,” 
Mr. Bullis said. “It is necessary to 
skim the water for a great distance. 
There were apartment buildings on 


both sides of us, and it seemed I 
could look into second story win- 
dows.” 


On the trip from Hong Kong to 
Tokyo, one of the four engines of 
the DC-6 gave out midway in the 
three-hour journey. The ride was 
“somewhat turbulent” toward the 
end, but the landing was good. 

The longest sustained flight was 
from Tokyo nonstop to Honolulu via 
Pan American, a distance of 3,950 
miles at an average altitude of 23,500 
feet. Because of the international 
dateline, the trip was completed in 
the same day, March 12. 


Company Reception Committee 

At Honolulu, a General Mills “re- 
ception committee” met the board 
chairman. It included Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Groom, William Peck, Paul 
Weinecke, and Oliver W. Suderman. 
Mr. Bullis spent three days in Hono- 
lulu, writing his report. 











OPEN HOUSE—The Bakers Club of Chicago AIB Day-Open House, held 
recently, is one of the high points of students attending the American 
Institute of Baking course in Chicago. On this day, the club’s doors are thrown 
open to all students, each one sponsored by a member of industry. The 
students are given the opportunity of meeting top men in the industry, and 
bakery leaders can look over a new crop of future industry leaders, In picture 
No. 1 is shown a group of AIB students getting a few pointers from J. W. 
Carence (center), chairman of the board of Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. Picture No. 2: Left to right, Clayton S. Berry, Tingley 
Baking Co., Houlton, Maine; Melvin D. Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago; Miss Mary A. Shuflitowski, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co., Chicago; 
Thomas M. McGrath, Capital City Products Co., Chicago, and Donald R. 
Knutson, Swander Baking Co., Rapid City, S.D. 
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Philippines Take 
Larger Share of 
Canadian Flour 


MANILA — The Philippines con- 
tinues to buy more and more Cana- 
dian flour in preference to U.S. 
brands. So far, efforts by American 
manufacturers to turn the tide have 
met with little success. 

A year ago, Canadian brands were 
getting just over half the market, 
U.S. brands a little better than 40%, 
and other brands the balance. Com- 
plete figures right now are not avail- 
able, but one experienced miller’s 
agent says his guess is that the U.S. 
share has fallen to 30%, with most 
of the loss going to Canadian brands. 

This trend is in spite of the tax 
situation, which gives U.S. brands 
an 11¢ sack price break. It’s in spite 
of moves by U.S. manufacturers to 
hold down their prices and adjust 
their product to satisfy the taste of 
Philippine users. 

If there weren't any restrictions 
if Philippine flour users could import 
all the flour they want from wher- 
ever they want—trade men here 
guess the U.S. share of the market 
would fall to negligible proportions 
almost immediately. 

The whole thing got started right 
after the end of World War II, flour 
men in Manila say. At that time, Ca- 
nadian flour was much easier to get 
than American brands. Philippine 
tastes became thoroughly accustomed 
to Canadian brands, and flour users 
developed considerable confidence in 
Canadian products. Both the taste 
preference and the confidence has 
grown in spite of everything done to 
favor U.S. brands by both the Phil-: 


ippine and U.S. governments and 
U.S. manufacturers, flour handlers 
say. 


The big firms here, many of them 
neutral because they are agents for 
millers in both countries, don’t see 
any immediate chance for a reversal 
of the trend. If it’s going to be 
changed, they say, it will not be as a 
result of any steps even being dis- 
cussed so far. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


11 CORN BELT STATES 
FEEDING MORE CATTLE 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 
Corn Belt states April 1 was 19% 
more than a year earlier, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has re- 
ported. The increase was equivalent 
to about 570,000 head. Increases oc- 
curred in all of the Corn Belt states 
except Kansas. 


Considering information available 
on several important states outside 
the Corn Belt, it appears that the 
number of cattle on feed April 1 for 
the country as a whole was up 12- 
14% from April 1 a year ago, com- 
pared with an increase of 16% on 
Jan. 1. 

The increase of 19% in the number 
of cattle on feed April 1 for the 11 
Corn Belt states compares with an 
increase of 23% for this area on 
Jan. 1. The eastern Corn Belt states 
showed 14% more cattle on feed 
April 1 than a year ago, with in- 
creases ranging from 10% in Wiscon- 
sin to 20% in Indiana. Ohio and 
Michigan each reported increases of 
15%, while Illinois showed an in- 
crease of 12%. 
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GREETINGS—Ofticers of the Continental Grain Co. exchanged greetings with 


THE 


an official of the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis recently when the company 
conducted its annual meeting in St. Louis. Pictured here, at a party at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, are, left to right: Rene Fribourg, chairman of the board 
of Continental; Michel Fribourg, president; Ross A. Woolsey, president of the 
Merchants Exchange, and Harold Vogel, Continental vice president in charge 
of the St. Louis office. The Fribourgs are from New York City. Over 100 
management representatives and general officers attended the Continental 


meeting. 





ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB 
HOLDS ITS SPRING OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club _ held annual 
spring outing at Crystal Lake Coun- 
try Club April 14 with 153 members 
and guests attending. Thirty-six play- 
ers participated in the golf tourna- 
ment 

> se 


its 


Schuster, Nellis Feed Co., 
club president, presided at the dinner 
meeting. Guests were introduced and 
welcomed. A report of the financial 
operation of the club during 1952 was 
presented by R. C. Jadwin, chairman 
of the executive committee. Ten new 
members were approved, which brings 
the membership total to 205 and es- 
tablishes a new record. 

James G. Jackson, a member of the 
club, interesting account of 
his participation in the recent Mas- 
ter’s tournament held at Au- 


gave an 


golf 
gusta, Ga. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be a sports outing to be held June 9. 


REA S THE STAFF OF FeE-——— 


MILL MACHINERY SHOW 
WITH AOM CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
50 manufacturers 
grain processing machinery’ and 
equipment have reserved’ exhibit 
space for the trade show to be held in 
connection with the 57th annual tech- 
nical conference of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held at 
Hotel Nicollet May 17-21. 


Approximately 
and suppliers of 


be shown at the exhibit include mill- 
ing equipment, packaging machinery, 
bearings, conveying and materials 
handling equipment, sifters, aspirators 
and numerous other items. 
Manufacturers will exhibit the lat- 
est development in their equipment. 
The exhibit rooms will be open from 
noon May 17 to 6 o'clock May 21. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE 
SET FOR ANNUAL MEETING 

CLEVELAND—The Super Market 
Institute is set for its 16th annual 
convention, beginning Sunday, May 
24, at the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium. 

The four-day program will include 
demonstration and discussion of the 
“four big jobs of successful super 
market operation’—better promo- 
tion, better operation, better people 
and better supplier relations. 

The theme of the business sessions 
to be held May 25-27 will be “How 
to Sell More—Profitably.” 

Along with the business program 
there will be extensive exhibits and 
entertainment. 
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NAVY SUPPLY OFFICE CHANGE 

WASHINGTON The  establish- 
ment of a new provisions supply office 
at the Naval Gun Factory, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was recently announced by 
the Secretary of Navy in an official 
notice to all navy installations. The 





toy A. Robinson, General Mills, Provisions Supply Office, formerly op- 
Inc., and Donald W. Pollei, Pillsbury erated as the subsistence division of 
Mills, Inc., are co-chairmen of the the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
committee arranging for the trade’ will remain under the management 
show. The men said that products to control of the bureau. 
Cuban Flour Imports Decli 
HAVANA—Cuban flour imports in January amounted to 82,721 200-lb. 
sacks, according to a report by Pr. &. Carr, import-export statistician. This 


compares with January imports last year of 44,739 sacks and December, 1952, 


imports of 101,394 sacks. (See table 


M 109,98 970 
4 i 

Ma 80,1 1 914 
J 18 
Lu 17,139 
Sep 604 
Oct 1 10 
N ) 24 


below.) 








1950 1951 195 1953 
95,801 150,814 14,739 82,721 
16,164 100.17 4,685 

148,985 156.25 152,911 

4,718 135.9 121,332 

148,240 154,052 85.990 

105,331 89,799 147,076 

142,958 107,504 239,970 

186,990 8,37 5,746 

142,821 139,202 39,168 

102,748 110,601 73.418 

19,272 124,906 80.767 

150,44 52,15 11.294 

562.54 1,729,748 1.8471 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers 0of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,seEaTrvg, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
" CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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District 4. AOM 
Reviews Plans for 
Annual Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS-Members of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, devoted most of their time dur- 
ing the group's spring meeting April 
18 to reviewing plans for the associ- 
ation’s annual technical conference to 
be held at Hotel Nicollet, May 17-21. 

J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., was principal speaker at a 
luncheon meeting held at Hotel Rad- 
isson. He told members of the host 
district of some of the things learned 
by the members of District 8 when 
that group was host at the 1952 con- 
ference held in Buffalo. 

A meeting of chairmen of all con- 
ference committees was held during 
the forenoon, under the chairmanship 
of Frank Schneider, Twin City Ma- 
chine Co. All chairmen reported on 
the progress their committees had 
made and efforts were made to coor- 
dinate the plans of the various com- 
mittees. 

The luncheon meeting was under 
the supervision of Roy A. Robinson, 
General Mills, Inc., chairman of Dis- 
trict 4, who succeeded to that office 
upon the removal from the district of 
Clyde C. Carver, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. Donald W. Pollei, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was elected to serve the remainder 
of the unexpired term of the vice 
chairman. 

The meeting was attended by 95 
members of the association. 





Canadian Agreement 





(Continued from page 9) 


ing a ready sale on world markets, 
particularly those of North America. 
Lagging export sales have cut back 
British earnings of dollars which are 
used to finance, among other things, 
the purchases of wheat for flour. 

As matters stand at _ present, 
though sources are reluctant to com- 
mit themselves on happenings in the 
immediate future, Canada will rati- 
fy the agreement, A motion to this 
effect has been placed on the order 
paper of the House of Commons by 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce. 

The discussions surrounding the 
agreement have achieved wide pub- 
licity in Britain, and a survey of 
financial and other newspapers, in- 
dicates that editorially they are sol- 
idly behind the government. The con- 
sensus is that the time has come 
for the U.S. and Canada to recog- 
nize the realities of the situation in- 
stead of artificially propping up the 
price at the expense of the import- 
ing nations. One paper, however, 
stressed the fact that Canada did 
not charge the top price when wheat 
was scarce in the immediate post- 
war years. 

Probably anticipating some move 
by Canada to enter into a separate 
agreement with the British, the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Growers Federation 
has recommended that the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board ask the U.S, and 
Canada not to sell wheat to the U.K. 
at prices lower than those paid un- 
der IWA. Delegates suggested that 
if the growers of the three main pro- 
ducing countries make a united stand 
on prices to be charged outside the 
pact, they will counter Britain’s re- 
fusal to sign. 

While a new bilateral agreement 
with the U.K. is not beyond the 
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grounds of possibility, according to 
trade opinion, with discussions at 
last week's Anglo-Canadian talks 
seen as a logical development, gov- 
ernment sources have given no hint 
that such is the plan. 


Speaking in Montreal over the 
weekend, Mr. Howe stated that he 
contemplated no new approach to the 
British, adding that “the next move 
is up to them.” Referring to stories 
of a British deal with Russia, Mr. 
Howe said that as far as he knew 
the Russians have no large surplus 
of wheat. He forecast that the Brit- 
ish would have to pay 10@15¢ over 
the IWA ceiling by staying out of 
the pact. 





Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 9) 


contain certain escape clauses for 
both exporting and importing nations 
which were designed to relieve them 
under extraordinary conditions which 
might prevail. For example, the ex- 
porter would be relieved of any call 
on his full quota if his domestic sup- 
ply situation resulted in his inability 
to deliver his full guaranteed quota. 


In the past year this escape provi- 
sion was invoked in the case of Aus- 
tralia where production fell short of 
home requirements, certain bi-lateral 
obligations and its pact quota. By 
approval of the Wheat Council, Aus- 
tralia was authorized to reduce its 
deliveries under its quota. Subse- 
quently when the new agreement was 
negotiated, the Australian export 
quota was reduced to about the same 
amount that she had been able to 
deliver for the past two years. This 
quota is now brought into line with 
foreseeable export availabilities. 

Escape provisions for importers 
generally consist of permission for 
them to reject “puts” of wheat at 
the minimum price if their financial 
situation is such that they would en- 
counter difficulties in accepting the 
put of wheat to them. 

Earlier, U.S. critics of the pact 
alleged that the importers would use 
the escape mechanism when world 
wheat prices fell to the floor of the 
pact price range. Since that condi- 
tion has not occurred, the charge 
has not been tested. But another 
aspect of the minimum price put is 
shown by U.S. government officials 
who have expressed doubt that the 
U.S. would ever put wheat to the 
importers at the floor of the price 
range since it would contemplate a 
payment of a subsidy in excess of 
what has been paid thus far when 
wheat prices soared above the maxi- 
mum limit. 

The U.S. domestic price support 
level for wheat at 90% of parity 
indicates a price not much below 
$2.20 bu. at the farm level. Using 
the Kansas City market as an exam- 
ple, the new maximum price would 
indicate the payment of a subsidy 
of between 35 and 40¢ bu. under the 
new agreement. 

On the bottom of the price range 

if world wheat prices fell below 
that level—it would be expected that 
much, if not all, of the U.S. supply 
would fall into the hands of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. When that con- 
dition occurred, for U.S. exporters 
to put wheat to the foreign import- 
er, it would be necessary for CCC 
to release its stocks at a loss of 
approximately 75¢ bu. Under the 
present agreement sales at the mini- 
mum price would have involved a 
loss to CCC of nearly a dollar a 
bushel. 


U.S. government officials doubt 
that CCC would undertake to accept 
such a loss, preferring to hold wheat 
in reserves rather than pay out a 
higher export subsidy on the down 
side. 


Grain trade opinion as sampled 
here reveals a deep resentment 
against the U.K. for its failure to 
go along with a renewal at the 
$2.05 maximum price. On the basis 
of its purchases so far this year 
from the U.S. of approximately 25 
million bushels, if repeated next year 
under a pact, the 5¢-a-bushel dif- 
ference between what the British 
wanted as the maximum and the new 
maximum almost unanimously ap- 
proved by other members, would 
amount to just slightly more than 
$1 million a year. 


These same export interests de- 
clare that the British are playing 
into the Russian hands, giving the 
USSR a golden opportunity to break 
the world wheat price by coming 
through shortly with some sensation- 
al offer of wheat below the maxi- 
mum price of the new pact. Such 
a proposal would temporarily prove 
the U.K. forecast of lower wheat 
prices, shatter the faith of other 
members of the agreement and tem- 
porarily throw the world wheat mar- 
ket into a large measure of in- 
stability. 

Any U.K.-Russian transactions at 
prices below the maximum of the 
agreement would not only unstabilize 
the wheat markets of the exporter 
member nations of the pact, but they 
would toss a monkey wrench into the 
economy of Turkey, which now has 
approximately a million tons of wheat 
it must sell in the world market. 
Since Turkey, like the U.S., has an 
artificially high domestic wheat price 
due to its arrangement with its pro- 
ducers, it too would be forced to ab- 
sorb heavy financial lesses to move 
its supplies into export in a declin- 
ing world wheat market. 

The formal document of the new 
IWA is in the custody of the USS. 
State Department, where signatures 
will continue to be received up to 
April 27. 

Nations holding votes representing 
50% of both export and import quo- 
tas must then ratify the new agree- 
ment to put it into effect during the 
coming three-year period. The nations 
have until July 15 to ratify the new 
agreement. 

Representatives of 18 countries 
signed the agreement in Washington 
April 13 at formal ceremonies open- 
ing the new agreement for signature. 
Besides the U.S., they included Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, France, West Germany, Guat- 
emala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and the 
Philippines. 


DEATHS 


Sidney J. Teicher, who was active 
in the flour business in New York 
for about 20 years, died April 16 in 
Los Angeles while on a trip, More de- 
tails will be found on page 32. 











President and manager of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., 
since its inception, R. M. McCombs, 
died recently. More details will be 
found on page 16. 


Thomas Morton, former export 
manager of Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, died at his home 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
ieee Vv J 
SALESMANAGER — FLOUR MILLING 


company with established bakery flour 
trade has opening for aggressive and ex 
perienced salesmanager, Must be capable 
of handling salesmen and personal so- 
licitation of large buyers. Write giving 
complete personal data, experience and 
present earnings. Your reply will be con 
sidered confidential. Address 699, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—TWO PNEUMATIC SCALE 
fully automatic packaging lines. Will han 
die all sizes up to 5 Ibs., with or without 
wax liner units. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 38, 
uM. F. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











April 13. Mr. Morton was 77. He was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, and as 
a young man was active in the in- 
vestment business. Coming to To- 
ronto in 1913 he was appointed ex- 
port manager at Western Canada, 
subsequently traveling extensively 
among the company’s overseas con- 
nections, particularly in the West In- 
dies. He retired in 1935 but came 
back to active duty during the war as 
a staff member of the government’s 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


The founder and president of Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc., Henry L. Dannen, 69, 
died at his home in St. Joseph, Mo., 
April 13. Mr. Dannen established his 
company in 1910 and expanded oper- 
ations to include feed manufacturing, 
soybean meal processing and country 
grain elevators. 


Charles E. Cox, 73, who was an or- 
ganizer and president of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Assn., died April 11 
in a Wichita hospital after a long 
illness. 


F. G. Endelman, 89, retired grain 
dealer from Fairbury, Neb., died in 
an Omaha hospital recently. After 
receiving business training in Omaha 
he was employed as a grain buyer for 
the Harbine, Neb., elevator. Later he 
was purchasing agent and then gen- 
eral representative for a grain com- 
pany. After 11 years as vice president 
of the Mason Gregg Grain Co. at 
Kansas City, he formed his own com- 
pany and at one time operated and 
managed 14 country elevators in the 
Hastings, Neb., area. At Fairbury he 
was engaged in a brokerage business. 




















































USDA Forecasts 
Record World 
Rice Crop 


WASHINGTON—A record world 
rice crop for 1952-53 has been forecast 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, in a first estimate, placed 
the season’s (August-July) world pro- 
duction of rough rice at 176 million 


short tons (3,521 million bags of 100 
lb.), an increase of 8 million tons 
(161 million bags) over 1951-52. The 


previous record, achieved since World 


War II, was 171 million tons (3,420 
million bags) in 1948- 19. The 1952 53 
predicted harvest is 5% above the 


prewar (1935-36/39-40) average and 
9° above the postwar (1945-46/49- 
90) average 


The forecast, which is significant in 
view of the stringent grain needs of 


the world, particularly in the Far 
East, follows a forecast by OFAR of 
a record 1952 world wheat crop of 


7.15 billion bushels compared with the 
record of 6.48 billion bush- 
els the year before. It also follows an 
OFAR estimate Oct. 27 of a near- 
record 1952 world corn production 
of about 5.6 billion bushels, exceeded 
only by the 6 billion bushel crop of 


previous 


1948. 

tice acreage has increased in vir- 
tually all areas of the world, and 
weather so far this season, unlike 


that of the past two years, has been 
generally favorable. 

Rice harvests now in progress in 
the Northern Hemisphere generally 
are yielding larger crops than last 
season. Japan, the U.S. and Italy have 
the largest increases, and expanded 
production is being harvested in the 
northern countries where new areas 
have been planted in rice. The over- 
all increase is estimated at 12% in 
European production areas, and 8% 
in North America. 

Increased production is in prospect 
for n the countries where 
the crop will be harvested mainly in 
December. These include India, Pakis- 


also ost of 


tan, Indochina, Burma, the Philip- 
pine Republic and Ceylon. The rice 
crop of India, the largest producer 
next to China, is reported very good. 


Statistical information now available 
from Thailand and Malaya is inade- 
quate to give a comparison between 
the oncoming and last year’s crops. 
The 1952 rice crop of Thailand, how- 
ever, is reported as only fair. 

Rice acreage is being increased in 
South America, where most of the 
crop is just beginning to be planted 
and will be harvested from March to 
May of 1953. Should weather be nor- 
mal, the rice production there will 
exceed the previous year. In Africa, 


although the harvest of Egypt de- 
clined again in 1952, the continent’s 
total production will show a gain 


from a year earlier. 

With the exception of Egypt, pos- 
Thailand and Mexico, rice pro- 
duction in the countries usually hav- 
ing a surplus for export is larger 
than a vear earlier. The total increase 
in the surplus countries is estimated 
at more than 1 million short tons of 
rough rice. The largest increases in 
the exporting countries are in Burma, 
the U.S. and possibly Brazil 


sibly 


6 vue STARE CF e 
APPOINTED BY VICTOR 

The appointment of Eugene V. 
Holm as manager of Victor Chemical 
Works’ Kansas City office has been 
announced by O. H. Raschke, vice 
charge of Mr. 
a member of the com- 
division early in 1952. 
association with Victor 


president in sales. 
Holm 


pany’s 


became 
sales 


his 


Prior to 








The toughest three-letter word in business 


“But 


Che word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes 


and ends by saying no. 


(oe 


The word on a Multiwall buyer's tongue just after he’s 


said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, | guess 


one brand's as good as another . . .” 


facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 
effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 


measure of service. 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 
word in business. We believe the attention big buvers of 
Multiwalls pay to the extra factors—dependability, for 
instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 


proportion of their Multiwall business. 


Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 


Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 


\mong the most important, the reputation of the manu 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 





*August, 1951 research study. 


NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING +« CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





Mr. Holm was assistant manager of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
plant at Springfield, Mo. He is a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and an allied 
member of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. D. SHUFORD ELECTED 
BY WHOLESALE GROCERS 
WASHINGTON--H. D. Shuford of 
the Moore Grocery Co., Tyler, Texas, 
was named president of the USS. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. at the or- 





tices, (3) helping wholesalers create 
savings in their operations, (4) mer- 
chandising aids and lowering of serv- 
ice costs, (5) working to protect 
the trade against “unfavorable legis- 
lation.” 

One of the resolutions adopted by 
the association reaffirmed opposition 
to weakening or nullifying the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 


ganization’s recent annual conven- 
tion here. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., was reelected 
executive vice president and R. H 
Rowe was elected a vice president 
and will continue as secretary. Both 
live in Washington, USWGA head- 
quarters. Van Salley, Salley Grocery 
Co., Bernice, La., was elected treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Smith reported that the asso- 
ciation has mapped a five-point pro- 
gram for the coming year. He said 
the USWGA will concentrate on (1) 
management development, (2) work- 
ing toward improvements in manu- 
facturer and wholesaler selling prac- 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF re 


KANSAS GRAIN MAN RETIRES 

BELLAIRE, KANSAS—-O. B. Nor- 
ton, 73, manager of the Derby Grain 
Co. elevator here for over 10 years, 
has retired from the grain business. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


published weekly, carries the advertiser’s Ci 
message to the large users and distrib- J NIG? alt ql iil 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- | qi 

braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and _ F F S 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- F E E D S U 

tion about the products they use, buy A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER * 


and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- vous 2 Nee 8 t Yew 9 2 Yer ® 


culation—largest in the field—selective 10% Larger spring Pig Crop Pred Predicted 


controlled distribution blankets the in- inns Cukren [=e 














— Slanted to Needs ewes WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 







1948 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Because af 
3% Gein ia Fell Production; Pigs Seved Per 
‘ ‘ecord 


cneat on Ri 














MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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The Flour Miller’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision.................... . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business, This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... ® 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION ...... B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948................... s 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .........-....0eeeceeceeees . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER ... . . . ByA. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 


now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they oOccur..............ccsccesccceececees s 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $4 00 
the baker cap increase sales and improve his product’s quality........... . 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 


ORDER FROM 


« 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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The congressman is scratching his 
head over a letter he received last 
week from an Indianapolis woman. 
The letter said: 

“In the past, Congressman Jones 
has been very helpful to my husband 
and me, but has deceased. I hope I 
can say the same for you.” 


¢?¢ 

Puffing their way toward the jag- 
ged peak in the Rockies, the two 
pack-laden mountain climbers were 
surprised to come upon a sheepherder 
grazing his flock among the summit 
rocks. One of them said to him, 
“Good heavens, man! You're not go- 
ing to graze those sheep up on that 
peak are you?” 

“Nope,” said the herder. “This is 
about as high as they'll go—till they 
reach the butcher shops.” 


Sign in a cafe: Our steaks are so 
tender we wonder how the cow ever 


walked. 
e¢ 
Two Negro boys were having an 
argument about ghosts. One of them 
claimed he had seen a ghost as he 
passed the cemetery the night before. 
“O.K. So you've seen a ghost. And 
what was this ghost doin’ when you 
last seen him?” ‘Fallin’ behind, son, 
fallin’ behind rapid!” 
¢$¢ 
Because her husband eked out only 
a bare living hauling fireplace wood 
to town, little Mrs. Wilson tried des- 
perately for a prize in every contest 


_ offered. She sent in jingles with flaps 


from margarine cartons, 24 word 
statements with soap box tops and 
quiz questions with labels from 
canned goods. 

One afternoon, however, she was 
only repairing a suit of her hus- 
band's long underwear when he came 
in, gawked at the semi-circular piece 
of woolen material on the table and 
said, “Good grief, Ma! You sendin’ 
that flap in, too?” 

e$¢ ¢ 

Student—‘Sorry I’m late, profes- 
sor. I'll be here bright and early 
tomorrow.” 

Professor 
much. 


“Don't promise too 
Just be here early.” 
¢*¢¢ 

A Chicago bookseller cautioned 
his salesmen, “I’ve ordered 300 cop- 
ies of ‘What an Expectant Mother 
Should Know,’ and I’m counting on 
you boys to create a demand for 
them.” 


e¢¢ 


A woman on trial for murdering 
her husband was acquitted because 
of the efforts of one little old lady 
on the jury. After the trial, she ex- 
plained her attitude: “Well, I guess 
I just felt sorry for her. After all 
she was a widow.” 

¢?¢¢ 

The saleswoman at the perfume 
counter held out a small vial. “This 
brand,” she said nonchalantly, “has 
proved quite effective. It has a chlo- 
roform base.” 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Mimises: 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








ry rev: ‘ 

rhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on" Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
- 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Board of Trade Building 








Suner Chief 


High Protcin Flour 
GREEN'S MILLING CO. 
oars, Minn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and 

he knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


CITY'S 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 
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BANK 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY yer 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| Grain Merchants - | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colorado. 

May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11 — Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


eago, Hl.; see. A. C. Bredesen, 5050 
Franee Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, 
Minn. 


May 11-13 — Towa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Towa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members NOY Vroduce Exacta ge 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 











New Foe! ' Office: 21' Bryant St.. Malden. Mass. 








ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4.000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 
OMAHA 
s York 


San krancisco 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 











25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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itil adel - meet Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas FA 
Address: “Dorrgacu," London Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- RQUHAR BROTHERS 
’ ’ Algemeen Handel. 
MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. ery, Little Rock. FLOUR MERCHANTS N. . f Industrie "Wadedaees 
FLOUR IMPORTERS May 31-June 2—New York State 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 ( 
, i A 6 
52, Mark Lane, Association of Manufacturing Retail C. 1. F. business much preferred X £ MEELUNIE” 
LONDON, E. C.3 Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow x (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 \, ns 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. WS 
ae b June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain ANDREW TA sry seg Heerengracht 308 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- woven pg co. , ,| AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
LINSEED ane oh rromenat rin -+— ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 IMPORTERS or : 
i NS AND CO NSEED PRODUCTS y, , -- = 
. FEED, ETC. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. FLOUR, —. OATMEALS, Importers of 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. June 6-9 — New England Bakers 16 , ecient . 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- Cable pet nes od Sauisaeie” Ueaew FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
June 18-15—The Bakers Associa- Anno 1876 
CRAWFORD & LAW tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest WILLIAM MORRISON & SON VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
leita a San Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- FLOUR IMPORTERS HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
50 : ellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, a oe ee i ROTTERDAM 
and at 27, Corn Exchange ( hambers Charlotte, N.C. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Flour Importers 
~— LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Wavanuer” Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
C. E. FEAST & CO. Bide, Indionepolle 4 ind | ~=«McCONNELL & REID, LTD. EINFUHRHANDEL 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 5 z : FLOUR IMPORTERS Mannheim Stuttgart 
FLOUR IMPORTERS June 22-24—-Potomac States Bak- D. 3, 15 _, Neofstrasse 14 
iiuensisleet tee ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- | 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW ciateteemuneittnessanaianenn 
cauhean Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow ean oe ‘ees 
Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,”’ London. 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. i y 
June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ; FELIX COHEN . 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS Sf Gesu. 280 Sects Acitend fee FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
4 ed 155 Wallace S8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Palestine, Il. Senets Bele aes ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 26/28 High St. KIRKCALDY _ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
— DUBLIN BELFAST , i Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cable Address: “Fellxcohen" 
cus Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 














ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 



































July 26-28 — The West Virginia Established 1895 NV. GUONINKLURE FABRIEKEN 

STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp.| Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- OTTO MADSEN P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; FLOUR IMPORTERS BIGGEST BU VERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- r P References: 

Cory Buildings sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. COPEREAESR,. Dennen: Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address; “OTTOMADSEN"” ee en, See Se Se Se 
atte abt: “Sak meetin ate Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 

& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. a 
Canis titans henna enti Amman, 43/, E. Main St., P.O. Box | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
329, Ephrata, Pa, (Anton Sorensen) UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
PL ee Ee ep. COPENHAGEN, DENMARK PORTERS OF FLOU CEREALS 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. G:3 Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR senate ag Be Mice psx Tn pares 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, IMPORTERS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Codes : meoeian, AGa A. alee Bentle: ee Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. Cable Address: “Flourimport” Cable Address: “Medium” 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes , Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 








Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. W. DE BOER & CO. 


ing Industry of Northern California HAMBURG 1 








FLOUR IMPORTERS Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake Fleer cutee orth eae " Messberghof 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. i m See or Ceres Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
LONDON. E.C.3 Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., parienecnees cian Rotterdam IMPORTERS 
‘ = - a Cable Address: Semolina Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer”’ 
Cable Address: ““CovENTRY,’’ London San Francisco 11, Cal. 














Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. (Belfast) Ltd.| Hr! F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

















Drive, Chicago 6, Il. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 

FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT n AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTERS Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers Gibte tthsetn Cite, Aeatinitemn J 

ee eee Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 

‘ SSF AST, SAMS Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,"’ Belfast Boston 16, Mass. 
Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. : STOLP & CO., LTD. thee 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘Cleo 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 


Solicit Correspondence From softwheat and springwheat flours 












































Manufacturers and Exporters OFFICES ALSO AT ne a uae , cae tie , 
= be LIVERPOOL LEITH ro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
: eld, d wi sent on reques 
cane en 20.22 AMSTERDAM (©) DUBLIN BELFAST vii — 
N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. Buy and Sell Through BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
i ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Affiliated with 
OMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW WwW ca | T a D Ss a aaah OIMPORTSRS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘ DipLoma,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
in 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. The LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 


No. 8 South College Street, NORTHWESTERN AMSTERDAM—C. 


4 m€ € aa MILLER heat Pg ph 


"WiGILANT ao Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 





an oe 6 OF 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... at service 


We" See] | ess 


= pone t <-> 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Almanack 





The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 





The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che- Northwestern: Atiller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER ° 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILLING PRODUCTION 














NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


ib 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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3 BAKER FLOWRS 








that give 


more _ 
fewer worse 


TEA TABLE 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 











a & o 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, J'reas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 2205; 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 














— 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


as sient teal The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable A\ CaS 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“SLOGAN SPECIAL cluding bulletin and list services. Are ew ON itt 
The Zuality Gakers Flow you taking advantage of this service gore se900" % 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. program? Ask for more details. SANE 
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What have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 





... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 





ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. DYOX 
for flour maturing 
Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as 
your telephone. 


N- Richment-A 


for unifurm enrichment 





“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox,” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Lie Down on 
This Job and Be Proud of It! 


It’s easy, painless, and takes but a few minutes of your time. 
It costs you nothing. But by doing it you may save a life and 


help protect your country. 


The job? Giving blood—one of the most important jobs 
facing us today. Whole blood and plasma are the only means 
of saving the lives of thousands of wounded soldiers, and of 
countless civilians here at home. And plasma is desperately 
needed to make up a large national blood “reserve” to care 


for people injured in emergencies. Fires, floods and other 


disasters require huge supplies (and so would enemy air 


attacks). They can be built up only with your help. 


Call your local Red Cross chapter for an appointment—now, 
before you forget it. Your contribution will be turned over 
to the National Blood Program—which, incidentally, needs 
all types of blood. Think how proud you'll be, lying there 


giving blood to save the life of one of your fellow-Americans! 


AMERICANS ARE ROLLING UP THEIR SLEEVES 





